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No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPS’S 


An admirable Food of the 
Finest quality and flavour. 


COCOA 


and Economical. 


The Oldest and Best. 


J “* Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re 

For FURNITURE, BROWN 

BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 

OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 

NISHED AND ENAMELLED 

GOODS 


fowewivee™ it to all 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 

















The Most Nutritious 
THE British Maip > 


is Baritisi MADE. 


2737 BRIVIS BRASS BLCAHTEIR. 
Manufrs: The“Matchless” Mctal Polisi C21, Liverpool 
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ROWLAND’S 
Beautifies the 
complexion 
removes all cuta- 
neous. defects, 
and _ produces 
soft, fair,de- 
licate skin. 
2/3 and 4/6 


Of Stores and Chemists 


KALYDOR 
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NURSE LORD, 
North-Western 
Hospital, Hampstead, 
N.W., writes :— 

** Nurse Lord has 
taken Vi-Cocoa regu- 
larly, and finds it most 
digestive and sustaining 
while engaged in nursing 
at night. 

**She will have sin- 
cere pleasure in recom- 
mending it toher patients 
and fellow-nurses, 
especially those suffering 
from indigestion and 
anzemia.” , 








‘Undoubted Purity and Stren — - Medical Magazine. 
‘In the front rank ofreally valuable foods. '—Lancet. 


Favoured by the BIC. Dainiy Sample 
Homes and Cocoa Tir Free to 
Hospitals of 
Great Britain. Address: any Address. 
Dr Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Ltd., €0 Bunhill Row, London,E.C 




















Len 62" DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. G2 eens 











d in pocket by 
» the use of a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen 


Time is money. The “SWAN” 
will save you several minutes 
in each letter. Really no one 
knows what rapidity and com- 
fort in writing are till he has 
owned a “SWAN.”’ It will out- 
last many a gross of the best 
steel pens, and thus soon save 
its cost. 


Made in Three Sizes at 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 25s., 


up to £20, postage free. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Catalogue free on application. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard 


79 & 80 HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Branches 11/6. 
93. Cheapside, E.C., 95a, Re ent Street, W 
3, Exchan e Street, MANCHESTER, 
> ae at NEW YORK and PARIS. 


— 

















Size No. 1 “SWAN,” fitted with pocket clip. 
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H.M. H.R.H. THE 
: THE KING. PRINCE OF WALES. 





E — removes all a REDESS, 
CHAPS, IRRITATION, TAN, &c., and 
KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT, 

aa) SMOOTH, & WHITE Seasons. € 

a DELIGHTFULLY SOOTHING and REFRESHING Pal 

Q after CYCLING, wet Dancine, &c A 


Bottles 1/-, 1/9, and 2/6 e tores. Tig 
M BEETHAM & SON, ‘HELTENHAN i 




















































ELECT Cocoa Does not Shrink. 
‘Viyella’ 
Regd.) 
A Cocoa of wide 
THE DURAB 
repute —as much LE, 
favoured for its econ- the high-class Washing Material for 
Day & Night Wear. 
omy as for its strength SER: =f —= 
rom all leading Drapers, or name woos sent application 
and delicious flavour. to" Wivelta’ (3.08), Pritey Sreiodn ke 
‘Viyella’ Hosiery Underwear and ‘ Viyella’ Gloves can 
also be obtained. 
SM 
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A Remarkable Book recommended by 
the President of the United States. 





New’ G Popular Edition 
1 /= net. 


The Simple Lite 


CHARLES WAGNER. 





President Roosevelt said recently: “‘ If 
there is one book I should like to have 
read by all our people it is ‘The Simple 
Life.’ ’’ 


After describing the wide scope of his friend- 
ships with people of different nationalities and 
widely-contrasted outlook, both in the religious 
and the intellectual sense, the author says :— 
“T am a pagan and an ancient, a child of nature 
come to God through Christ. I belong not to 
the sad but to the joyous Christ. I follow 
Christ because I have heard Him speak the 
natural language—the language of humanity— 
and because I have heard beating in His heart 
the heart of all. Therefore He is not for me a 
person who was and is no longer, but the eternal 
contemporary of us all, the symbol of a spirit 
which rests with us always. Miracles, 
dogmas, forms which worried me at first worry me 
nolonger. Across them all I see only one thing 
—man in search of God, God in search of man.” 





Evaminer.—* Seldom have we read a book at once so forcetul, 
original, sane, and helpful as this, in which the Protestant pastor 
of the Boulevard Beaumarchais calls this hurrying and artificial 
age back to a trueand more worthy life. The book ought to be 
on every bookshelf, and a familiar friend in every family circle.” 


Daily News —‘* There is an infectious exultation in life in 
these pages, very salutary in these present days of dejection ; it 
is rarely one meets a volume of addresses that one can so con- 
fidently recommend, ” 

To-Day —‘‘Itis a beautiful sermon he preaches, and everybudy 
would do well to purchase and digest this admirable translation.” 


Dundee Advertiser.—‘' The book, which has been an inspira- 
tion to many people is sure of a cordial reception, and readers 
will be glad to have the short and lucid biographical sketch which 
Grace King contributes.” 

British Monthly. ‘'1t contains much excellent counsel of 
which this work-a-day world of ours stands sorely in need, and 
those who are longing for s»mething more satisfying than the 
vulgar gospel of * getting on’ caa give, will find it a most 
welcome companion.” 

Leeds Mercury.—“‘A b.ok. by which many will be delighted 
and refreshed.” 


IsBISTER & COMPANY, 
1 AMEN CoRNER, Lonpon, E.C. 





SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


For MAY. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HER GRACE THE DucHEss oF LEEDs 
has written an exquisite Allegory specially 
for the Sunday Magazine. It will appear 
next month fully illustrated, and is entitled 


‘‘ SERRAS—THE CITY OF 
THE SOUL.”’ 


Amongst other important articles in the 
same number will be an interesting account of 
the origin and growth of THE WorKING 
MEN’s COLLEGE; an appreciation of the 
character and worth of OLIVER CROMWELL; 
an essay on ‘‘IDEALS VERSUS CONVEN- 
TIONS,” by Lady Magnus; the first of a short 
series of finely illustrated papers on “ LAND- 
MARKS IN ART,” by Sir Wyke Bayliss ; and 
a further instalment of Miss Sarah Tytler’s 
. “ RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY 

IFE.” 











ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
I AMEN CORNER LonpDon, E.C. 





Pitman’S = Century” 
Shorthand — sxeseer raion 


Published of Sir 
Isaac Pitman’s 
System, 


Instructor. 


Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor.” 
Containing Instruction in both Corresponding and Re- 
porting Styles, and a full Exposition of the System, with 
Exercises. Cloth, coloured edges, price 3s. 6d. 
Key to “ Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor.” 
Containing Key to all the Exercises and Answers to the 
Review Questions. Cloth, coloured edges, price Is. 6d. : 
in paper boards, Is. 


Auxiliary Reading Exercises. 


Learner’s Reading Tests 
On the rules of the “ Instructor"’ commenced in Pit- 
man's Phonetic Fournal for 1st October, and are con- 
tinued weekly. 
Auxiliary Writing Exercises. 
Pitman’s Shorthand Gradus 


(20th Cent. Edition). Containing Progressive Writing 
Exercises on the Corresponding Style. 
In wrapper, price 2d. 
Reporting Exercises 
(20th Cent. Edition). Containing Progressive Writing 
Exercises on the Reporting Style. In wrapper, price 6d. 





The above works may be ordered through an 
Bookseller. . f 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, Bath and New York. 
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* DELICIOUS > 


‘O.K”. SAUCE 


* APPETISING, DIGESTIVE,PURE. 





My Key of Life. 
BY 
HELEN KELLER, B.A., 
Author of “The Story of My Life.” 
With new Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Price, 2/6 net. 
This little book is certain to appeal to all who have 
read the marvellous blind girl’s autobiography—a story 
Which has awakened the keenest interest not only in the 


United States and this country, but throughout Europe. 


IspisteR & Co., 1 AMEN CoRNER, LONDoN, E.C. 





Rheumatism. 


The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, 
Lumbego, Sciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 
at once relieved by rubbing with Smediey’s 
Chillie Paste, and “if applied when the 
first symptoms appear one application will 
usually effect a complete cure, and avert 


what might otherwise be a severe illness. 
In 1/14, 1/6, and 2/9 bottles from all 
chemists, or post free from 


HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS. 


Smedley’s 
Paste. 











Wall Covering. 


HALLS} 


Sanitary 


Washable 


DISTEMPER 


OR WATER PAINT 


is rapidly superseding Wall Papers in 
tastefully furnished homes. It adds 
greatly to the effect of furniture and 
pictures. 





It is manufactured in 70 permanent 
colours, including rich dark, as well as 
light shades. 

It is unaffected by light, heat or 
damp ; does not crack or peel off, 
and is washable. 


In point of cost it is cheaper 
than Wall Paper. 

HALL’S DISTEMPER 
only requires water adding 
to be ready for use. 

It is applied with a 
whitewash brush. 


Le 


Send for Sample, 
Shade Card and 
full particulars to 


a 
& Co., Ltd., HULL. | 


London Office: 
1998) Boro’ oy STREET, 











GOOD WORDS | 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 


6d. 


The April number contains, amongst many other attractive 
papers, an estimate, based on personal knowledge, of “ The Collier 
Revivalist ’°—Evan Roberts and the Religious Awakening in Wales ; 
An appreciation of the genius of “ Hartley Coleridge,” illustrated 
from unpublished sources ; 
and a minute description 
of “ The Inner Working 
of an English Cathedral,” 
written from special know- 
ledge by Mrs. Teignmouth 
Shore. Amongst other 
papers of special interest 
is an account of “ The 
Electrification of the 
Underground Railway ”"— 
one of the greatest engi- 
neering triumphs of the 
present year, and a descrip- 
tive sketch, which iscertain 
to appeal to Anglers, of 
“ The Quest of Salmon in 
Glencoe.” The Bishop of 
Stepney continues his ex- 
positions of “ The Parables 
of Jesus,” and Mr. E. V. 
Lucas his outlook on con- 
temporary literature and 
life—‘‘ The Shelf and the 
World.” Besides the 
two powerful serials— 
“Profit and Loss” by Mr. 

















Phetograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick 
Hartley Coleridge John Oxenham, and 


(From Good Words, April, 1903; 7 Princess Joyce r by Mr. 

Keighley Snowden,”’ 

there are two complete stories—“ La Bella Francesca” and “No 

Conspiracy ’—and even this does not exhaust the interest of an 
exceptionally good and finely illustrated number. 


LONDON : 
ISBISTER & COMPANY, 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Waterman’sldea 
Fountain Pen 


gives rest to the hard-working 
writer. 

Try one. You will be surprised how it helps, 

It stands to reason: no dipping, a steady 

flow of ink, no irritation from blots and 

smudges, a nib you have learned to know,— 

all must count in the day’s work at the desk. 

And they do! The writer who owns a 
Waterman is never without it. 

From 10/6 of Jewellers & Stationers 
In Silver and Gold for Presentation. 

L.& C. HARDTMUTH, I2 Golden Lane, 

Lerdon, E.C, New York: 173 Broadway. 











GIVE,YOUR INVALIDS 


OBHWUst 4 





¢ £7 CL 
Bwth, Soups g 62200 Ced, 
Specially prepared for 
INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, DYSPEPTICS. ETC. 
Guaranteed Made Solely from the FINEST ENGLISH MEATS 
Sold in GLASS containers by all CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS. 
Caution. Genuine only wth TRADE MARK as above 


EXPLANATORY BOOKLET SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO GEORGE MASON & COLT® 
London. S.W. 
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MY KEY OF LIFE. 


By HELEN KELLER, B.A., Author of “The Story of 
My Life.” With new Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
Price 2/6 net. 

This little book is certain to appeal to all who have read the 
marvellous blind girl's autobiography—a story which has 
awakened the keenest interest not only in the United States and 
this country, but throughout Europe. 


ALL THINGS ARE YOURS. 
By the Rev. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
Deals in a manly and practical fashion with the subtle 
and many-sided appeals of modern life. _ Politics, Art, 


the Press, Sport and Fashion are some of the subjects of 
which the author treats. 








THE SUFFERINGS OF THE POOR 





HELP is urgently asked for to enable the Salvation Army to alleviate the distress of the 
thousands of poor people who apply daily for work and assistance. Special efforts are being 
made on an extensive scale to help unemployed workmen who have not yet lost their homes, 
and those absolutely homeless and starving. Thousands of slum children are provided with 
wholesome breakfasts daily at one farthing each. Temporary shelters and workshops have 
been opened to assist the homeless and unemployed, and destitute wanderers are fed with soup 
and bread at 2 o’clock each morning. The work is entirely dependent upon contributions from 





the public and must cease unless help is received. 








Please address aid—most gratefully received—to: Mrs. BooTH, 101 QUEEN VICTORIA 
StrEET, Lonpon, E.C. Cross cheques “ Bank of England, Law Courts Branch.” 
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HAS CURED “ THOUSANDS 


of the distressing disease of obesity, increasing at the same time strength and vitality. 
This statement is convincingly proved by the hundreds of testimoniais received by 
the “‘ Antipon ” Company and carefully filed for reference in proof of genuineness. 
Anyone may see them. “‘ Antipon” is a most pleasant and simple home treatment 
which can be followed by anyone in strict privacy and without the least discomfort. 
Just a dose at stated intervals of an agreeable liquid of purely vegetable ingredients— 
that is all. There are no vexatious dietary rules to follow ; no exhausting exercises ; 
no drugs to take. ‘ Antipon”’ gradually expels from the system every vestige of 
superfluous and diseased fatty matter, both internal and subcutaneous. At the same 
time it destroys the tendency to the formation of excessive adipose. The cure is there- 
fore permanent. ‘“‘ Antipon” is an admirable tonic which increases appetite and 
promotes digestion. FFood—good nourishing food—is the only help ‘“ Antipon” 
requires, so that sound muscular tissue and rich blood may replace the flabby muscles 
and impure blood impregnated with particles of fatty matter. Within a day and a 
night of first dose a reduction of 8 oz. to 3 lb. is the sure result, this being followed by 
a steady daily decrease until normal weight and elegant proportions are attained. 
By then the limbs will have become firm and well-shaped, and the whole body—face 
and figure—symmetrical. The skin, acting more freely, will be pure and clear, and 
the complexion much improved. 

“* Antipon’’ may be had of any Chemists, Stores, etc., price 2/6 and 4/6 per bottle; or sh.uld any 
difficulty arise, may be obtained (on sending cash remittance) post-free, under private packet, direct 

from the Sole Manufacturers— 


THE ‘‘ ANTIPON ” COMPANY, 13 si tats Street, Strand, — W.C. 




















THE SCHOOL FOR THE 
INDIGENT BLIND, 


LEATHERHEAD. 


Founded at Southwark 1799. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1826. 


Rebuilt at Leatherhead 1902. Annual 


1799-1905. Subscriptions 
106 years of national 
work with the Blind earnestly 


of the United 


Kingdem. pleaded for. 








CHIEF OFFICES: HIGHLANDS ROAD, LEATHERHEAD. 
TELEPHONE: No. 4, P.O. LEATHERHEAD. 
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REAT 
HE 
ENDER 
ENDERLY. 


Wash Baby’s sensitive skin with 


Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 


It is wonderfully soothing, and THE NURSERY SOAP. 


protects from all infection. 44. a Tablet. 

























SOUPS in Glasses, Tins, Tablets, and Powder. 

POTTED MEATS in Tins, Glasses, and Jars. 

MARMALADE & PICKLES in Jars and Glasses. 

BRISKET OF BEEF (in Fresh Blocks, Glasses and Tins) 

Order from your. penal” ver Sample, 6d. Sample Tongue, 4/- 
y difficulty in obtaining, write to 

POULTON & NOEL. Ltd., Belgravian Works, London, N 

BOOKLET SENT FREE. 


OX TONGUES anit 


POULTON & NOELS _ 


y POUiTon & NOELS 
¢. SP cmavian 
mOLLED OX TONGUES | 
Rize on re ; 














BRIGHTENS BRITISH HOMES. 


STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 
rncer wank CREAM 


STEPHENSON BROS., Ltd., Bradford 

















BRAND’S 
ESSENCE Keen CooksKnow 


KEATINGS 


o BEEF POWDER 


FOR INVALIDS. Ne 





INVALUABLE in cases of exhaus- B tl 4 
tion from any cause. e e e Ss 


BRAND &CO., Ltd.. MAYFAIR, W. 





























GOLD MEDAL AWARDED WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


For INFANTS, GROWING CHILDREN, INVALIDS, and the AGED 


Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., D.P.H. (Camb.), F.R.C.S.I., M.R.C.P.I., F.L.C., Professor 
of Chemistry in, and Ex-President of the Roy al College of Surgeons, Ireland, "Medical Officer of Health for 
Dublin, City and County Analyst, says :— 

“ This is an excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants and young persons; and being 
rich in phosphates and potash, is of the greatest utility in supplying the bone-torming and other indispens- 
able elements of food. Although peculiarly adapted to-the wants of the young; this Food may be used 
with advantage by persons of all ages. 


Purveyors by Special Appointment to H.1.M. the Empress of Russia. 
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MacDONALD 


GEORG! 


After a photograph by Valentine & Co., Dundee 


From a drawing by Tom Peddie 








George MacDonald 


at Bordighera 





Photograph by 


Bordighera 


QUARTER of a century ago, in 

days when Bordighera was far 

smaller than it is at present, and 

the English residents—who then 
formed, as it were, a separate family— 
were in the habit of arriving early and 
lingering late, the coming of the 
MacDonalds into that select community 
marked a real epoch. 

A delicate man from his earliest years, 
it is well known that George MacDonald 
was at length forced to seek a sunnier 
land, and at that time tried several 
places before a sojourn in this favoured 
spot so satisfied all his requirements that 
he proved his delight in it by building a 
house, and making for himself and family 
a new life and a new home. This was an 
easy enough task for people of their gifts 
and temperaments, and the Casa Coraggio 
once completed, it became easily the open 
house of the neighbourhood, and naturally 
its artistic and intellectual centre. En- 
dowed with quite unusual spirit and 
energy, the new-comers at once com- 
menced to organize social meetings, at 
which they managed to give entertain- 
ments calculated to instruct as well as to 

XXXIV—25 


Brogi. 


interest their friends and acquaintances, 
as well as strangers. 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ was played 
by them in dramatic form. Tableaux 
were given on specified dates ; Wednesday 
afternoon readings from the poets and the 
classics ran alongside with Sunday evening 
readings or services. When asked, as he 
sometimes was, by the unwary, why 
something lighter was not occasionally 
given, George MacDonald had always his 
cut-and-dried reply, “‘ I don’t in the least 
care to amuse people, I only want to help 
them up,” and in this sentence the man 
and his high ambitions spoke. As_ the 
whole family possessed an especial genius 
for this sort of work, these meetings be- 
came a great and even a famous feature 
of the life of Bordighera, any pro- 
gramme put forward by them being 
certain to meet with cordial and apprecia- 
tive response. 

The breaking up of this brilliant circle, 
and the loss of all that genial hospitality, 
is still bemoaned by the whole town; 
nothing has come to take its place, and on 
all sides are heard complaints of how dull 
and how changed everything is. It is 








402 
evidently true that the absence of a per- 
son pleasantly associated with a place 
is able to chahge the atmosphere and even 
the aspect of that place. For it is not 
necessary to view the close-closed house 
in order to discover the “ difference in all 
things here.”’ Before that point is reached 
everyone has hastened to affirm that the 
loss, individually as well as collectively, 
is irreparable. There is a pathos about 
all shut houses, and the Scotch firs in the 
front of Casa Coraggio give an added 
pathos to that building; though, grow- 
ing there as they do, in spite of the 
difficulties of soil and climate, they speak 
perhaps more eloquently than anything 
else could of the hopeful spirit of him 
who planted them. The casa itself stands 
on the road nearly facing the glorious 
curve of Ventimiglia and the French 
coast, and also, practically, it stands 
within the precincts of the English 
Church. A great square, granite house, 
with no external pretentions to beauty 
whatever, though within it is as beauti- 
ful as size, height, fine proportions, and 
good taste can make it. A palatial stair- 
case leads to the grand salone, an apart- 
ment that has played a very great part 
in the past history of Bordighera. I 
remember when I first went up those 
marble steps—towards that room—that I 
went nervously, for though I was in the 
habit of hearing delightful things about 
the MacDonalds, all that lived with 
me at that moment was that they acted 
a play of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and went about habitually clothed in 
white wool. How or where I got this 
last item I do not know, but received 
by a little, lively, fairy lady, in grey 
cashmere, with the most charming of 
Dutch caps pinned neatly on her curls, 
and handed by her, with some very plea- 
sant words, to George MacDonald himself 
—he in black velvet coat and skull cap, 
and red tie and socks of the same colour— 
my timidity vanished. Treated unaffect- 
edly and heartily, I was soon at my ease ; 
my host made me sit by him while he 
talked in an especially affectionate fashion 
of the old times and the old friends with 
whom I was a connecting link. He per- 
suaded me to outstay all others—which 
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I most gladly did,— and when finally I was 
allowed to go I went taking with me offers 
of assistance of every kind likely to be 
useful to a stranger in the land, and, what 
I particularly appreciated, the offer of the 
use of Dr. MacDonald’s own library. 
Though that did not happen to be one 
of their especial days, it was nevertheless 
one very characteristic of the Mac- 
Donalds, and the effect of these extra- 
ordinarily bright people, in that surpris- 
ingly fine room, was such as I never shall 
forget. I see now the sun pouring in at 
the long windows, the palms waving out- 
side, the artistic treasures everywhere, 
but clearest of all I remember the rugged 
charm and strong personality of the mas- 
ter of the house. Afterwards, of course, I 
went as everyone else did to the Wed- 
nesday readings. The same great room 
was used for these, as well as, I believe, 
for every other public and private 
function in the place. Stretching nearly 
over the whole square of the house— 
it might have been a ball-room in some 
country mansion; and it was un- 
doubtedly the only room of its size that 
ever turned itself into an eminently cosy 
and liveable one. It has been said that 
at the long table at the east end of it, a 
meal could be in progress, while various 
groups employed in various other pursuits 
(some even trying part songs at the organ) 
used other parts of it, without interfering 
the one with the other. It could hold 
comfortably two hundred seated, and 
four hundred and fifty standing, and that 
together with the stage and the actors. 
Perhaps on a Wednesday, filled with a 
mixed company waiting for the reader— 
for in some wonderful way, all classes, 
nations, and creeds met willingly and 
amiably under that roof—that noble 
apartment looked its best, though some 
still think that best was attained when 
lighted at night with wax candles, and it 
never was lighted in any other way. 
But on Wednesdays, when the immense 
fireplace, with its bold green and brown 
tiles and its background of carved oak 
from some old Belgian Church, the trea- 
sures on the walls, and notably the three 
fine likenesses of MacDonald himself had 
been sufficiently admired, MacDonald 
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would enter the room slowly—from an 
unexpected side-door he would come— 
a book in his hand. ‘‘ The only poet who 
looks a poet,” as a well-known man 
said of him. In his place by the fire, on 
the organ side of it, by the settle and the 
table prepared for him, he made a truly 
fine picture. His grand head with its 
beautiful white hair showed well against 
the dark wood; with his cloak lined with 
red, and his eager, serious attitude, he 
made a most attractive figure. Simply and 
slowly he would begin the business of the 
day. In clear 
decisive tones 
he would read 
on till, with 
unerring in- 
stinct he 
paused on the 
line most 
likely to con- 
fuse the ignor- 
ant, and on 
this he would 
dwell and lin- 
ger until the 
lucidity pe- 
culiarly his 
own made it 
clear to the 
commonest 
intelligence. 
I think no one 
ever left those 
meetings 
without having learned something, and 
that was George MacDonald’s own great 
aim and desire. 

The Sunday evenings differed in that 
they were naturally of a more serious 
nature. With a firm belief in his own 
religious mission, he conducted the ser- 
vices he arranged in a humble, fervent 
style. Commenced in a somewhat pa- 
triarchal spirit, as lessons, or as instruction 
for his own family, he, at length, when he 
found them likely to be of assistance to 
others, permitted all to join. They used 
to begin with a hymn or an anthem 
sung at the organ, which, as nothing 
was done in a slovenly way at Casa 
Coraggio, would be rehearsed and_per- 
fected before being performed in public. 
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The hymn over, George MacDonald read 
a chapter from the New Testament (of 
which in the Greek he had made a profound 
study), and in reading gave to his subject 
all the value he himself found therein. 
Afterwards he took a text, generally from 
the chapter just read, and made a disser- 
tation or sermon upon it. These addresses 
were perhaps the most successful of all 
his work in this direction ; he threw his 
heart into them and invariably managed 
to find and place before his hearers some 
new and deep significance from the best- 
worn themes. 
A regular at- 
tendant at 
these services 
says that Mac- 
Donald never 
failed Sunday 
after Sunday 
to electrify his 
audience, just 


as he never 
failed to give 
them  some- 


thing helpful 
and useful to 
carry away 
with them. 
Amongst his 
admirers he 
counted most 
of the inter- 
esting and 
prominent 
persons who came within reach, as well 
as all the people who lived in the place. 
Those who only heard his dramatic 
reading of the lessons in the Church 
were equally devoted to him. It seems, 
that whenever Archbishop Tait was 
staying on the Riviera, he would always 
come to Bordighera for a week or two, 
during which time he regularly at- 
tended the Sunday evenings, and it 
is the present Archbishop, who also has 
formed at times one of the congregation 
of the Casa Coraggio, who tells the tale 
of how he once heard the older Archbishop 
say that George MacDonald was “the 
very best preacher he had ever heard.” 
These Sunday meetings were always filled 
to over-flowing. The only complaints 
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ever made about them being that they 
were too crowded. 

The tableaux was an entertainment of 
a most satisfactory kind, for all the 
children shared in these. They were 
given about the Epiphany, and carefully 
and artistically staged, always attracted 
many. They were usually copies of the 
best-known Italian pictures, and in the 
one given to represent the Nativity, the 
whole of the MacDonald family always 
assisted. A great effect was made in this 
tableau by the angels, personated by the 
children of the place, and headed by the 
smallest child of them all, approaching 
the crib by the great staircase with 
lighted candles stuck in pine cones in 
their hands, and singing as they came 
the Adeste Fideles. There would at these 
times be a Christmas tree in the middle 
of the room, from which the angels after- 
wards received presents. “‘ The Finding 
in the Temple” and “ The Adoration of 
the Magi” were great favourites, and in 
these George MacDonald represented 
Simeon and Caspar. The first day of the 
tableaux was always devoted to the 
English, but the second was for all 
Italians who cared to come, and it was on 
one such occasion that four hundred and 
fifty of these were counted as they passed 
out. 

The MacDonald’s possessed dramatic 
talent of such sort that they were able to 
merge themselves completely in whatever 
part they were enacting. I believe their 
performance of Macbeth was an exceed- 
ingly fine one, but that I unfortunately 
never saw. They had their greatest 
success, perhaps, in the second part of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ which they 
arranged for dramatic purposes, and 
performed for some time before they gave 
their attention to the first part. In this 
each one of them was quite at home and 
happy, while George MacDonald, in chain 
armour and his sword, made a truly fine 
appearance as Greatheart; he would 
sometimes play the part of the Evange- 
list, but whatever he did he did well and 
thoroughly, and from his earnest tho- 
roughness was always the centre of in- 
terest. 

These entertainments, strange to say, 
in no way interfered with the author’s 
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literary labours ; whatever happened these 
were carried on with almost monotonous 
regularity. While employed upon a book 
he may be said to have made them his 
only relaxation. Early in the morning 
he would go to his study, a beautiful 
room arranged and kept in such a 
style as to satisfy even his great sense 
of beauty and orderliness, and applying 
himself to his work was only to be 
dragged therefrom by news that all were 
waiting, expecting him in the salone. 
For months and years he would work in 
this way, but such close application did 
his health no good. Always a _hard- 
worker, his craving to do his best, 
made work all the harder for him. He 
would polish and re-polish whatever 
he did beyond all necessity. A fear of 
giving trouble would make him copy and 
copy again some finished work quite 
ready for the press. Even when he came 
to use typewriters he continued still to 
send in his last completed copy in his own 
really beautiful handwriting. This 
dread of giving trouble to others— 
which might in him be called scrupulosity 
—spread to his ordinary every-day corre- 
spondence. In any short note, even one 
to a tradesman, each sentence must be 
clearly expressed, every letter duly 
formed, in order that the receiver might 
experience no difficulty, either in under- 
standing the subject or in deciphering 
the writing. 

But there is no doubt that the keystone 
of his life in Bordighera, as probably it 
has been all through, was kindness. This 
is agreed by all. Everyone knew of it, 
and everyone felt it. An unobtrusive 
philanthropy made him the _ beloved 
friend or the trusted benefactor of all with 
whom he came in contact. Was there 
anyone in want ? were they sick ? or in 
distress ? Never mind the motive or the 
reason, they must be relieved, they must 
be healed, they must be comforted. Was 
material assistance or fatherly advice 
needed, either or both was at anyone’s 
disposition. The finest of his acts of 
kindness are of too personal a character 
to be here related, but whenever he could 
assist there was assistance, and whenever 
he could solace there was sympathy. 

He never felt it his duty to go and seek 
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out the rich. They must come to him if 
they needed him—his affections were with 
the poor. A lady tells me she was in Bordi- 
ghera for years without ever getting to 
know him intimately, simply, she is sure, 
because she happened to be a particularly 
healthy person, and in possession of pro- 
perly buttered bread ; but a meeting over 
a joint dependant one day brought them 
together, on which immediately a close 
and lasting friendship was formed. ‘A 
kind and a true gentleman’ is a very 
general criticism. 

The last time I saw George MacDonald 
driving it was along the route he always 
took, along the road he loved—one that 
changed its beauty with every fresh breeze 
and with each successive hour. Accom- 
panied by his devoted, capable wife, he 
was that day going slowly, but as usual 
in the same shabby carriage dragged by 
the same ill-conditioned horses. These 
were chosen with thought and discretion, 
and no doubt from the same high motives 
that marked even his smallest actions. 
‘“‘ Bartolomeo was poor, he must therefore 
be employed ; his horses were lean, their 
master must be enabled to feed them ; 
the carriage was almost too broken for 
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use, Bartolomeo must be helped to buy 
another ”’! 

George MacDonald loved to have child- 
ren about him, and often made especial 
occasion for gathering them together, but 
he was more than pleased when some 
event brought a company of his own con- 
temporaries to him. A very few years 
ago he wrote some beautiful verses for 
a Christmas card and sent it to his “‘ Old 
Children.”” There was quite a number of 
them then, but now most have “ walked 
along gently to the grave.”’ It was called 
the ‘‘ Christmas Song of the Old Children,” 
and I quote two verses: 


Well for youth to seek the strong, 
Beautiful and brave! 

We, the old, who walk along 
Gently to the grave, 

Only pay our court to Thee 

Child of all Eternity. 


We are old who once were young, 
And we grow more old; 

Songs we are that have been sung, 
Tales that have been told ; 

Yellow leaves, wind-blown to thee 

Childhood of Eternity. 


FRANCES M. BROOKFIELD. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS 
CHAPTERS. 


Joy Desborough, a_ wealthy 
American girl, is told by her 
lawyer that it was the wish of her 
father, now dead, that the year preceding her coming-of-age 
should be spent with the Marchesa di Viletta. The Marchesa, 
who has been married twice, but retains the name of her first 
husband, lives at a castle in the West of Scotland. Joy crosses 
the Atlantic and proceeds to Scotland. Arriving at the castle 
she ts welcomed by the Marchesa, who resides with her stepson, 
Colin Fortescue, and hey son and daughter. That night Joy is awakened 
by hearing the boom of the loch bell. Twice the bell rings, and Joy, remember- 
ing the inscription on it ‘“ to summon a boat in sorrow, ring twice”’ goes 
to the window and sees Colin rowing across the loch. He brings back with 
him a strange-looking man, who lifts his hat, as tf mockingly, towards the 
castle. Joy wonders who he is that has come “in sorrow.” On the fol- 
lowing morning she mentions him to Pharlane, the piper, who implores her 
not to speak of what she has seen. Days pass without her seeing or hearing 
anything of the stranger. Then, by chance, she discovers that he is hidden 
in the turret. The Marchesa, who is with him, makes Joy promise never to I 
divulge what she has seen. Later, Joy becomes aware that Phyllis and 
Norman, daughter and son of the Marchesa, suspect a mystery and have 
planned to bring a party of friends to search the turret. Joy hastens across the 
country to warn Colin of their intention. Colin gives her a letter to take to f 
the Marchesa... The following afternoon Phyllis and Norman’s friends arrive {| 
in a motor car, and over the tea cups one of them remarks that they have come Ni 
to see the interior of the turret. . The.Marchesa, concealing her alarm, raises A 
no objection, and the party proceeds to the turret room. It is empty, but there Al, 
are signs of its having recently been occupied. Some time later, after Norman 
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has returned to Oxford, Joy is again awakened by hearing the loch bell, and 
from her window she sees Colin and Pharlane proceeding>to the loch. Have 
they gone to bring back the strange visitor to the}House Without Joy ? 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SUMMONS OF THE OLD BEACON | 


T seemed to me, next day, that I would have known of the ! 
presence of the strange man, even if I had not heard the | 
bell. Colin’s face wore its brooding look, the Marchesa had 

one of her worst headaches, and Phyllis and I were left very 

much to ourselves. 

“This is a specimen day of the House Without Joy,” she 

said to me after lunch, throwing down her book. “ And in 
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winter, when we are snowed up, it is worse. 
I have looked through the Mudie box, and 
there is nothing worth reading. I don’t 
know how you can sit writing there, Joy, 
as if you had not a care in the world!”’ 
And then she laughed at her own petu- 
lance. ‘‘ Of course you have not! You 
are so rich! Lady Martindale says you 
are deliciously rich! She says she did not 
know you were ‘ the New York Miss Des- 
borough.’ She said she thought you 
couldn’t be—in that serge skirt, and little 
red Tam! And now she has discovered 
you are a beauty! She was raving about 
your eye-lashes, yesterday. She said she 
saw them in church. Are you so very 
rich, Joy ? Colin was so angry when I 
asked him. One would have thought it 
was a personal injury to him. Heaven 
knows he need not despise riches !”’ 
Phyllis always brought me back to 
earth with a crash. I had been’ copying 
out some old Gaelic prayers, and the 
rhythm and the power of them were still 
haunting me as I put down my pen 
reluctantly. 
“What did you ask me, Phyllis?” I 
said. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose I shall be rich. 


I don’t see that it—matters. I can’t be 
happier than I am now.” 
“Here ? Doing nothing ?”’ She gave 


a little shriek. ‘‘ Why, we do nothing! 
We rise in the morning, and look out of 
the window, and see those great, hateful 
mountains—that sheet of horrible im- 
prisoning water! Colin comes in for 
lunch, and tells us he met old McQuarry, 
and that Sheila is better, or dead, or dying, 
or something equally unimportant; or 
that Donald McMurtrie has sprained his 
foot, going after the eagle’s nest, or that 
the Cattle Show is to be at Oban, or that 
he has shot a white hare. Mari bakes 
scones; you go out on the loch; my 
mother has a headache; Norman writes 
and asks for money, and Colin refuses and 
glooms—and I—I eat my heart out!” 

I could not help looking at her pitifully. 
Poor, pretty Phyllis! Poor little butter- 
fly! After all, butterflies are for sunny 
gardens, not for the ‘‘ sullen purple” of 
the muirs, in sad November ! 

‘““ What should you like to do, Phyllis ?” 
I asked. 
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“ Like todo! To goto London! My 
Aunt Sarah—mother’s aunt—in Hill street 
would take me, if I paid her board. She 
is horribly mean, and she has two sons 
pulling at her purse-strings all the time, 
but she rather likes me, and I could have 
a good time if I had only a little money. 
She is fond of the play, and of going about, 
and she likes me because I am lively. I 
can be lively—in town! ‘And she thinks 
me pretty. I know she’d have me, Joy, 
if only—only I could promise I wouldn’t 
be anexpense! ButI—I can’t! lasked 
Colin, I said I’d die of ennut here—(he 
said I had you—but you know, dear Joy, 
you are fond of such odd things !) and he 
said he could not help it; he could not 
give me any ready money. Oh, some- 
times I think I hate Colin! Norman does!”’ 

“Ts it only money ?”’ I asked, bewil- 
dered. ‘‘ Why, Phyllis, why did you not 
tell me before ? Would you—would you 
mind taking it from me?” 

She came running up, and put her arms 
about me, kissing me rapturously. She 
looked lovely with this eager light in her 
eyes, this flush on her face. 

“Oh, Joy, you darling! Mind! No, 
indeed. But we must act warily. I can’t 
let Colin know, he is so proud, mean as he 
is; he would kill me. Will you really 
give me the money to go? Can you 
spare it ?”’ 

“T shall fetch it at once,”’ I said, and I 
ran away, for it was delightful to give such 
pleasure as this so easily, and I came back 
with a new silver-chain purse, which I put 
into her hands. 

‘ Keep this, dear Phyllis, as your birth- 
day gift—and the contents. Mr. Legarde 
always sends me more than I spend.” 

She looked at the gold, and counted the 
notes, and her eyes danced. 

“Tt will be perfectly heavenly!” she 
said. “I'll write to her to-night. I'll 
pay board, and take stalls at the theatre, 
and she'll be so good-natured, she'll take 
me everywhere! And though Aunt 
Sarah is old and frumpy, she knows all 
the best people in London, for her husband 
was a Carew of Keppe Carew. Oh, Joy! 
I love you!”’ 

She danced off to write her letter, and 
what she told Colin, later, I know not, but 
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I saw she had not let him dream I had 
given the money. She made her prepara- 
tions so quickly that she was ready to go 
at once, Aunt Sarah having apparently 
agreed to her terms. Winter had come 
rapidly, and we had short, sad days. 
Pharlane had fallen on the stairs one day, 
and broken his arm, and on the afternoon 
before Phyllis left, I heard Colin say half- 
jestingly to the Marchesa that we had not 
a sound man about the place except him- 
self. 

“And if anything happens while I am 
away. you must appeal to Joy,” he said. 
“I shall be back by the last train on 
Monday. Shall I leave the House Without 
Joy in your charge ?”’ 

He spoke cheerfully, and yet with a 
strange, earnest ring of warning in his 
eyes—an uneasy look which puzzled me 
vaguely. The Marchesa, too, turned 
round with a start as he spoke, and her 
eyes met his. It was almost as if they 
feared something—and what could there 
be to fear ? 

Phyllis came in then, and heard the 
words. 

“T should like to know what could 
happen ?” she said scornfully. “ Things 
don’t happen in Ultima Thule! Will 
you please come and strap my box, 
Colin? For Pharlane is quite useless. I 
never saw such a household! And to 
think Joy prefers staying here, to Regent 
street and the theatres!” 

“It ts strange,” Colin said, and smiled 
at me again. When he forgot—I think 
when he forgot—there was the old, tender 
look in his eyes. 

They started very early to catch the 
train, and it was a sad, chill dawn. Phyllis 
was in the highest of spirits. She entered 
the old waggonette without a single depre- 
ciating remark, or a reference to its shabby 
cushions. After she was in, Colin came 
back to me for a moment, and took my 
hand. 

“T am leaving the house in your 
charge,” he said, a little smile on his lips 
which was somehow belied by his anxious 
eyes. ‘‘ My mother is apt to be a little 
nervous, and Pharlane is incapacitated, 
for the present. But I do not think you 
will have any adventures.” 
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Phyllis called to him then, and I could 
only smile. 

“T will try to look after the house,” I 
said. 

I think, in a way, that the Marchesa 
seemed oddly relieved by Phyllis’s absence. 
It was, indeed, as if a cloud had somehow 
lifted from the horizon. Phyllis had 
been chronically unhappy, and unhappy 
people have a way of casting their gloom 
on others. We passed the day quietly 
enough. It rained again, and the Ben 
was hidden—a cold, disagreeable day. 
There was a peat fire in my room when I 
dressed for dinner, and then I played to 
the Marchesa in the dusk, with only the 
candles lit at the piano, while she sat 
curiously huddled over the fire, her chin 
in her hands. I played Schumann’s 
“Warum ?”’ last of all, and the Marchesa 
listened, turning round almost fiercely 
when I had finished. 

“Child!” she cried. “Who taught 
you to play that ? Is there a questioning, 
too, in your heart already ? The bitter 
questioning of life? The sad, mournful 
quest—the ‘Why ? Why ?’ to the dark- 
ness that engulfs and surrounds us! I 
used to play it long ago, when I felt the 
dark press down upon me for the first 
time, and realized all the bitterness of 
which life can be capable. Now—lI dare 
scarcely listen. Schumann knew—he 
drank life’s cruellest draught. He knew! 
And that is his cry—and the human cry of 
us all—to the unanswering deep—‘ Why ? 
Why ?’” 

She had let herself go, for once. She 
stood by the piano, her face hidden. I 
came round, and put my hand on her 
shoulder. 

““Mr. Campbell would tell you there is 


an answer,” I whispered. “If not here, 
hereafter.” 
She stooped and kissed me. But 


nothing drowned the fear and the unrest 
of her eyes. 

“The hereafter is a long time to wait 
for, little Joy,’ she said, and then she 
broke off, as she always did, and I found 
myself alone in the room, to put out the 
candles and creep upstairs in the dark. 

But I fell asleep very happily, the red 
glow of the peats on my face. It was a 
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wild night, and I was glad Mari had piled 
my peat basket high. 

I always slept, as I think I said, with 
my window blind up, and I woke sud- 
denly, I think about midnight, with a 
start, dreaming that the house was on fire. 
For a moment I thought it was true, for 
there seemed a red glow in the room, and 
I started to my feet, my heart beating 
wildly. Yes, there was a curious light! 
I got to the window dizzily, rubbing my 
eyes, and I could see it reflected on the 
loch—a long red pencil of light. Was the 
House Without Joy on fire ?”’ 

Then I ran to the other window, which 
faced, as I think I mentioned, the ruined 
and blackened east wing. There, to my 
surprise, I discovered the cause of my 
alarm. Someone had lit a torch in the old 
iron beacon-holder, and placed it high on 
the rampart. Who could it be ? 

Norman’s idle words about the beacon 
being seen for miles, and Lady Martin- 
dale’s question if they still used it to sum- 
mon the clans, came to me as I stood there, 
and then I was conscious of a low tap at 
my door. I threw on my dressing-gown, 
and went to open it, finding the Marchesa, 
white and breathless. She glided in, and 
I saw she was still in her evening dress. 
I had never seen her so pale—there was a 
terror in her face. 

‘ Joy!” she whispered, putting out one 
hand, and clasping my arm with fingers of 
steel. “I am going to trust you with my 
more than life! I have no one to appeal 
to—and you are true, and loyal, and 
staunch! I saw it in your face from the 
first! But you will think me mad—and 
yet I can give you no explanation.”’ 

“ T shall not ask any,” I said soothingly. 

“What is it ?” 

She pointed to the red light. 

“You see that ? That is my signal to 
fetch the doctor here—the old doctor, not 
young Dr. McBean. Someone is ill—very 
ill—alarmingly ill. He, the doctor, will 
have seen that light and come to the bell, 
to summon us. Ah! there it is !—and 
there is no one to take the boat across. 
I dare not tell Mari or Catriona, or the 
kitchen girl—and they could not row, and 
Pharlane has broken his arm, and was so 
feverish to-night I dared not waken him.” 
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“‘ But I can’ take the boat, and 1 will!” 
I cried (I was dressing rapidly). “I 
should like to do it. I rowed Phyllis 
across in the boat one night in the dark.” 

“And you will ask—say—nothing ?” 

That hurt me a little, and she saw it by 
my face, and kissed me almost passion 
ately. 

“Oh, I know, I know! And now I 
must go. He will row you back. I shall 
meet him at the door.” 

She was gone, and I tied and laced my 
strong shoes, and fastened my cloak. 
The rain had ceased, and the moon was 
struggling fitfully from behind the clouds 
as I unfastened the boat and got in. I 
could see the other side of the loch quite 
well, and a figure beside it as I drew near. 
An old, white-haired man with keen, oddly 
bright eyes. He stared at me as if bewil- 
dered, then came down and got into the 
boat, taking the oars from me. He spoke 
with a very strong Highland accent, in the 
careful English of one so accustomed to 
Gaelic that the other comes as a foreign 
tongue. Then I remembered that Nor- 
man had told me once that the old doctor 
had long ago retired, and only visited, 
once in a way, any old friends. 

“‘ Indeed I could not believe my eyes,” 
he said. ‘ To see a little lass in the boat, 
instead of Mr. Fortescue or Pharlane! 
Are you—are you ?” he looked at 
me puzzled. ‘A friend ? or may be a 
lass—from the district ?”’ 

Then I saw him look at my hands—I 
had drawn the hood of my cloak over my 
head, and the light was still very dim— 
and I think he must have caught the glitter 
of the first little diamond ring my father 
had given me, and which I never took off. 
He started, and looked closer then. 

‘““Who is it?” he said, as if he really 
could wait no longer. 

““T am called Joy Desborough,” I said. 
“And I am a friend. Pharlane is 
ill—he has broken his arm; Dr. McBean 
set it, yesterday; and Mr. Fortescue is 
away, seeing his sister off from Edinburgh. 
She is going south.” 

“IT see—I see!” He rowed on, then, 
with a keen glance. ‘“ And the poor lady 
came to you, when Pharlane grew worse, 
and she could not summon Dr McBean. 
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The old beacon is very convenient ’’—he 
gave a kind‘of suppressed chuckle—‘ for 
I can just see it from my bay window. 
Yes, it is very convenient !” 

I made no reply for a moment. I did 
not say that the Marchesa had not 
mentioned that Pharlane was the patient, 
and then he began to speak of ordinary 
things, till we reached the shore. His 
voice was so matter-of-fact, that had I 
not seen the Marchesa’s face, I might have 
believed his story about Pharlane, though 
when we landed he passed me briskly, and 
I could see his face suddenly grow alert 
as he looked up at the House. I told him 
to go in first, but when I reached the hall, 
after fastening up the boat, my hair all 
wild with the wind, and the loch’s driven 
spray, I could hear them in the dining- 
room, and I think she was giving him the 
outlinetof the story. 

“There was nothing to do but to trust 
her,” she said wailingly, ‘I thought he 
would die before my eyes! And he will 
do nothing for any one but you or Colin. 
And Colin was gone!” 

““Who is the girl? I took her for a 
little lass about the place, till I saw her 
hands and a ring——’”’ 

“She is a great heiress,” I heard the 
Marchesa say wearily, “but she has. a 
heart of gold. She has seen him, but 
knows nothing. Come away at once, 
please!” 

I was up before them—her voice had 
followed me—so they must have been 
standing at the door, and I could hear 
them whisper as they passed my window. 
I did not sleep for some time. The beacon 
was out when I got back, but I felt 
my nerves thrilling still. How was the 
stranger—the skulker ? She had said she 
thought he would die. Was the old 
doctor in time to save him ? 


CHAPTER X 
AN INOPPORTUNE RETURN 


THE little doctor appeared at lunch, cheer- 
ful and matter-of-fact, and full of anec- 
dotes, and the Marchesa took the head of 
the table much as usual. She did not 
refer to my mission of the night before at 
all, except to ask if I were sure I had not 
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caught cold.” Ard after lunch the doctor 
offered to take me over to the Artis Falls ; 
he said he was going to stay at the house 
till Colin’s return. I could see the Mar- 
chesa look at him a little anxiously, and 
as I ran to put on my hat, I heard him say 
to her half banteringly—‘“ I don’t believe 
you trust me! Even now!” 

He was excellent company, and he told 
me many interesting things about the 
place and the people. Colin was an 
excellent landlord, he said, and if this 
quarry could be worked, he would be a 
rich man. 

“And then they will be asking him to 
stand for Parliament again,’’ he said. “‘ as 
they did before. I was keen he should do 
so, but he and the Marchesa were against 
it. You see, at an election, the folk get 
talking, and poking their noses into 
people’s antecedents, and former histories, 
and if there is any little rift, or false 
step Fe 

I looked at him. 

“IT do not think Mr. Fortescue need 
fear that,” I said. He laughed as if 
rather caught. 

“Oh, no! Of course not! Only the 
Marchesa hates gossip, and she would not 
canvas, nor indulge in any of the lady 
canvassers’ sneaky little ways! I hear 
Lady Martindale’s husband is to stand next 
year, if there is a dissolution. She sent 
for me the other day, and kept me to 
lunch. Gave me game to take away with 
me, too, and let me have the felicity of tying 
up her lady’s maid’s finger. ‘ Very good,’ 
my lady,’ I thought, ‘very good! You 
think Sir Hugh gets my vote for the price 
of two partridges, and a cold lunch!’ ” 
He laughed cheerily. 

“And do you think Sir Hugh will get 
in? For beautiful Lochnabreich ?” I 
queried, disappointedly. ‘“‘I should not 
have thought him any politician. And I 
thought the House of Commons repre- 
sented the brains of England !”’ 

He chuckled over that. 

“Sir Hugh would sleep very well in a 
quiet corner,” he said. ‘‘ But dear me! 
I must not talk gossip any more; or 
politics! Instead, I will tell you the 
legend of the water kelpie on Loch Ness, 
where I was brought up.” 
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He rowed on, then, with a keen glance 


We said no more of that, but-I could not 
help brooding a little over his words. For 
it almost seemed as if he had insinuated 
that Colin dared not face the fierce light 
that beats on all in prominent places! 
And that could not be! 

* * * 

I dressed very carefully that evening, 
in a dress which I knew Colin liked. It 
was of grey gauze, with a little iridescent 
trimming on the bodice and tight sleeves, 


which gave an odd, glimmering moonlight 
effect. He had said one day it made me 
look like a little soft dove-coloured cloud, 
and | could not help thinking of his look 
when he saw it, with a great joy throbbing 
in my heart. Already in the brief absence 
how— I had missed him! His eyes would 
thank me mutely, I knew, when he heard 
all. He would turn round with that 
strange, dumb, grateful look—perhaps he 
would say—what would Colin say ? 
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And then I chid myself fiercely for 
foolishness, and ran down stairs, singing 
as I went. 

He had said he would hire and drive 
round the loch, and the Marchesa had tea 
ready in the drawing-room about five. 
She had come in about four, looking very 
tired and worn, and the doctor followed 
her, and came to the window to watch for 
Colin. He had taken pains to tell me that 
Pharlane was much better, and hoped to 
be up presently ; and he told me it was 
very pleasant to have a little music and 
society. Privately, I thought the little 
man enjoyed most of all the sound of his 
own voice. 

“But I will stay to-night, in case of a 
relapse,” he said, “‘ and of Mr. Fortescue’s 
not turning up. For we cannot risk your 
having to cross over again at midnight— 
a young lady like you—though it was 
wonderful how you managed the boat, 
with those little bits of hands. And our 
Highland lochs e 

He broke off blankly, then rose to his 
feet and stood before the window. 

“‘ There are two of them!” I heard him 
say, “and though it is Mr. Colin, sure 
enough, if my eyes do not deceive me, it 
is Mr. Norman, too! And what on earth 
will he be doing—just now—of all times ? ” 

“Norman!” I cried, and ran to the 
window, too. “So it is! And looking 
quite well! I wonder what has hap- 
pened !” 

I could see that Colin looked unusually 
grave. The old stoop was evident; he 
did not look up to the House Without Joy. 
And then I heard voices in the hall, and 
they both camein. Norman came straight 
up to me, and held out his hand, and burst 
out with the whole story. It was the most 
disgusting thing! He had got into a 
scrape at College, and the Dons were 
a pack of idiots—just a harmless, silly 
scrape—setting a fellow’s roon:s on fire— 





(To be continued.) 


a fool of a fellow, who was as nervous as a 
girl—just to scare him, and the dashed 
thing spread, and there was no end of a 
row! And he and Eustace Dubarry—old 
Lord Dubarry’s son—were sent down for 
two terms, and Colin was speaking as if 
he had committed perjury! But he was 
thankful I was here, now that Phyllis was 
gone! Nice rage he had been in, when he 
met them in Edinburgh, and discovered 
she was off! If Aunt Sarah wasn’t such 
a screw, he’d have offered a visit too. 

The Marchesa entered at this point, and 
he turned round, and then recognised the 
doctor, and gave him two fingers and a 
supercilious stare. I thought Oxford had 
not improved Norman. 

His mother heard the story—slightly 
glossed over—with a startled pallor, and 
then her eyes went to Colin’s face. 

‘We must make the best of it, mother,” 
I heard him say to her, cautiously, in the 
window-corner, while I poured out tea, 
and Norman ate and drank heartily, as if 
his appetite at least was unaffected. “I 
think he feels it more than he shows. How 
have things been ? The doctor ?” 

His voice fell. 

“IT am come to see Pharlane; Dr. 
McBean being at the other side of the 
loch.” Dr. McMurtrie put in then, and 
Norman looked up impatiently. 

“Can’t you order him on to the list of 
retired veterans?’ he asked. “ What 
has he done ? Broken something ? How 
did you get across? You don’t keep a 
trap, do you?” 

“ T had the mermaid of the loch to fetch 
me,” the old man said coolly. ‘‘ She has 
eyes like a dove’s—and a glance that melts 
your soul—just melts it clean away.” 

Colin turned round and looked at me, 
and his eyes shone. But he said n thing. 
Then I could see him turn to Norman with 
a heavy look—a presage of coming 
trouble. 
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O-DAY Resurrection is in the air. 
The gravestone of winter is rolled 
away. The spirit of life is waking 
up every slumbering force. The 
pulses of Nature throb with a new quicken- 
ing. Dead hedgerows are breaking forth 
into living green; the blackthorn is 
putting on a robe of whiteness; the 
orchards are decking themselves in bridal 
beauty. A sense of hopefulness is abroad. 
Everywhere is prophecy of coming good. 
[ hear it in the songs of birds. I see it in 
the sunrise. I read it in the face of man, 
and in the daisied meadows. I feel it in 
every vein. The old world is rejuvenated. 
A wave of fresh aspirat on sweeps through 
me. I am young again, and there floats 
before me a vision of a golden future. I 
venerate the past. I am its debtor; but 
my chief inheritance is yet tocome. That 
inheritance is founded on God’s everlasting 
covenant. Being a child, I am an heir ; 
an heir of God. My life isa becoming. I 
have risen with Christ. 

The heart of man cries out for a living 
Saviour. If Jesus did not triumph over 
the forces of hell, can I bring to Him the 
adoration of my soul? If He did not 
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break the prison-door of His tomb, how 
am I sure that He can break the chains of 
lust in me ? Or howcan I be assured that 
His great sacrifice has availed? If our 
Emmanuel is still held in duress vile, my 
outlook is black as night—blacker it 
cannot be. But all such questioning is 
wasted breath. The. mere suggestion 
savours of treason. The Resurrection 
stands among the great certainties of 
history. We know that Christ has risen 
for we have risen with Him. Else what 
means this gracious change wrought 
within me—a change going down to the 
deepest roots of my life? Else how can 
we account for the passionate love of 
Apostles and martyrs? Or, whence 
comes that succession of saintly men and 
women, which we call the Church ? As I 
am conscious of a new creation within me 
—the birth of new Ethical qualities—so 
am I conscious that this change has come 
by the power of the risen Christ. And 
this experience of mine is not exceptional : 
it is the experience of a myriad human 
souls, speaking various languages, and 
belonging to successive ages. With un- 
animous voice, they ascribe their new life 
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to the grace of the conquering Christ. He 
died for our sins, yea, rather is risen again ! 
The hope of humanity centres here. 
In Essentials, the Risen Christ was un- 
changed. It was the Christ of Caper- 
naum, the Christ of Bethany. Whatever 
change death had wrought in His flesh, 
His human affections were keen as ever. 
Had Peter and John been quick of faith 
to grasp His words, they had been spared 
the dazed despair of those dark days: 
they would have led out the band to greet 
their Lord’s return. But while they 
were shedding unavailing tears, others 
were alert. The sleepless love of obscure 
women braved every peril, and brought 
them early to the sepulchre. And so, not 
to the Keeper of the Mystic Keys, not 
even to John, did Jesus first appear, but 
to Mary of Magdala. Her love, keen of 
eye, swift of foot, unsparing of self, won 
this honour. To her, proofs of the Resur- 
rection come at first-hand, overpowering, 
filling every sense. Through her, the 
appointment with the Eleven was made. 
It is Mary who turns their night into 
sunny noon. An Apostle to the Apostles 
is she; the Messenger of the Risen King. 

And the message she brought is a 
Gospel indeed, every word steeped in 
love. ‘‘Go, tell My brethren!” Yes, 
“My brethren;” mine in inseparable 
ties. Then love has survived all changes: 
love triumphs! It is enough. At once 
new life courses through their veins. 
With winged feet, Peter and Joha speed 
through narrow streets, through the un- 
barred gate, away to Joseph’s garden. 
Youth has re-possessed them. To walk 
was too great a restraint: they leaped 
and ran. The moments were big with 
expectation: a new era dawned. Already 
the sepulchre had lost its gloom: it was 
a palace, radiant with light, sweet with 
the odours of Paradise. The Nazarene 
had conquered! Amid the smiles and 
welcomes of angels, Jesus had awaked, 
and now He walks abroad, Lord of all 
Worlds, “ principalities and powers being 
subject unto Him.” 

This experience of ours is no dream of 
the imagination. It is a fact, bearing the 
seal of scientific certainty. Out of the 
mists of doubt and conflict, this experience 
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has emerged. As some giant of the Alps, 
swathed awhile in summer mists, suddenly 
shakes off the cloud-drapery and stands 
out clearly in its familiar form and 
splendour ; so, in the light of heaven, my 
experience of the new life emerged from 
thick shades of unbelief, a firm reality, 
substantial as the everlasting hills. An 
eminent scientist recommends to all 
truth-seekers, that they should sit ¢ wn 
before a Fact ; and with the simplicity of 
a child, interrogate that Fact, and receive 
all that it has to teach. Well, here is a 
Fact, from which I can learn priceless 
lessons. I have risen with Christ. The 
difficulties which perplex Reason, dis- 
appear in the sunlight of experience. And 
after all that can be said, Resurrection 
contains no greater difficulty than Creation 
—none so great. “We know that we 
have passed from death unto life.” 

To rise with Christ should be with 
us a continuous habit. “Forgetting the 
things behind,” we should reach forth to 
the things yet unpossessed. There are 
sunny heights in view drawing us onward. 
There are vast stores of treasure ahead, 
designed for our enrichment. Evolution 
has been pursuing its long task through 
untold ages, and the outcome we gather 
into our personal life to-day. But the 
Mission of Evolution is not ended. For 
my encouragement, I take a glance back- 
ward. I began life at zero. I started on 
my strange career on a low level of being. 
I advanced through the stages oi sensation, 
intelligence, memory, speech. Further 
developments followed. There unfolded 
within me the power to love, to reflect, to 
choose, to will. Moral qualities appeared. 
Conscience asserted its authority. I grew 
into a sense of God’s presence. He beset 
me behind and before. I lived upon His 
bounty. There awoke in me the sense of 
responsibility. The world was my school- 
house, in which I might be tr ined for 
immortality. Into my consciousness 
came convictions of personal guilt, fol- 
lowed by the assurance of God’s infinite 
mercy. It was a step upward. Earth 
wore a new aspect; only a thin veil shut 
out heaven. I realised that I was a son 
of the Highest, and learnt to walk with 
God as with a friend. It was an august 
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privilege. 
transformed. Old tastes and habits fell 


Gradually my inner self was 


away, like dead leaves in autumn. 
into a higher plane of life. 
blossomed, and bore fruit. New energy 
throbbed within. I hungered for closer 
companionship with Christ. And the end 
is not yet. The gracious evolution still 
proceeds. Aspiration and desire are 
strong as ever. Hope spreads her wings 
for a higher flight. I have been created, 
disciplined, renewed, purified—for what ? 
That I should attain “the stature of a 
perfect man in Christ Jesus.” I know not 
as yet what the intermediate steps and 
stages will be, but I clearly forecast the 
crown and climax of this history. God’s 
purpose will not miscarry. “I shall be 
like Him.” . 

It is Easter again, and I ask myself, 
“Am I now rising with Christ into further 
heights of excellence?” It is’a large 
question, and I must deal with it honestly. 
If there is life, there ought to be growth. 
Had I used well the opportunities of the 
past year, what spiritual lustre would 
shine through me now! what strength of 
virtue ! what transparent goodness would 
be mine ! 


I rose 
New virtues 


“ As some rare essence in a vase of clay 
Pervades it with a sweetness not its own, 
So when Thou dwellest in the human soul, 
All Heaven’s own fragrance seems around it 

thrown.”’ 


But we will not waste energy in idle 
regrets. A voice Divine calls us to fresh 
ascents. ‘‘ Whereunto we have already 
attained, let us walk by the same rule.” 
We hold the open secret. It was at the 
Cross we first learned to walk with Christ, 
and we must get nearer to the heart of this 
mystery, if we.would rise higher. We 
must practise the. Cross. Self-will must 
be buried in Christ’s sepulchre, if we would 
gain the beatific_heights. Who among us 
will venture to pray St. Paul’s prayer, 
“that I may know the fellowship of His 
sufferings ”»—the fellowship of His: self- 
emptying ? thts man’shall rise with Christ. 
To unbar the door of our heart, and let 
our King come in and possess His own 
this is the way. To chasten our temper, 
until it shall be genial and sunny and 
gracious as a summer morn; to live as 
XXXIV—a7 
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Christ lived, inspired by an enthusiasm for 
humanity—thus we rise with Christ. We 
can rise with Christ on wings of prayer. 
We can rise through self-discipline, 
through generous service, through cheerful 
suffering. 

“For patient suffering is the link 

That binds us to a glorious morrow.” 

Our chief incentive for a larger life lies 
in this mystic partnership, “ Risen with 
Christ. This is the dynamic of the 
Christian’s life. It is not merely that we 
have received a new life. Better still, 
Christ liveth in us. To this end Jesus 
died, rose, lives, that He might impart His 
own life to dead men. This loathing of 
sin, this love of Righteousness—what is it 
but Christ living in me? This flame of 
love kindled on my heart’s altar—what is 
it but Christ possessing me ? He is made 
unto me Righteousness. He sheds abroad 
in me His own love. I cannot ail, for He 
holds me with His right hand. All my 
stores of spiritual energy are in Him. 
“No good thing will He withold. The 
strength I have is not the measure of what 
Ican do. For assoon as I attempt to rise, 
Superior strength comes. I have only 
to insert a pipe into the Heavenly Reser- 
voir, and out of that Infinite store flows 
into me more abundant life. I am 
hampered by no limitations. Much as I 
have received, I have scarcely touched the 
margin of my resources. Of this I am 
sure, His promise far transcends the grasp 
of my faith. In Christ, I have all things. 
We have risen with Christ; we can rise 
higher yet. 

This. august hope embraces our entire 
future. If it was not possible for the Son 
of God to be holden of death, it is not 
possible for us. Making an inventory of 
our possessions, St. Paul includes this 
item, death. Deathis yours. The decree 
has gone forth; ‘“‘ There shall be no more 
death.” The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death.’ Since Christ Jesus 
rose, the very character of death is 
changed. His terrors are dispelled. His 
sting is extracted. We think not now of 
being unclothed ; we think now of being 
clothed upon. When our Lord rose from 
the dead, He rose as “ the first fruits of 
those that sleep.”” “‘ First fruits!’ What 
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are they but an early sample of the entire 
harvest ? All those qualities which distin- 
guish first-fruits, likewise distinguish all 
the later fruit of the same crop. Was the 
Apostle’s argument suggested by a field of 
wheat ? Then all the substance found in 
the first ripe ear is found also in the last stalk 
reaped. First-fruits and later fruits differ 
only in this respect, that the one is earlier 
in the order of time. There is no other 
difference. Hence, if the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ was inevitable—an essential 
step in His history—so shall it be with us. 
The Head of the body cannot be separated 
from the members. The Bridegroom and 
the Bride share the same fortunes. Thus 
it is written, and the word of God cannot 
be broken. Therefore the resurrection of 
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Jesus is both the guarantee and the pattern 
of ours. A great change passed over the 
Body of Jesus during His interment. 
Gross matter was displaced by more 
ethereal elements. The risen Body was 
not recognised by His most intimate 
friends. His face had lost its old furrows 
of sorrow. His Body was now indepen- 
dent of earthly law. It passed through 
walls of stone. It suddenly vanished and 
as suddenly appeared. So shall it happen 
to us.’’ “ He shall quicken our mortal 
body by His spirit that dwelleth in us.” 
He “shall fashion anew the body of our 
humiliation, that it may be conformed to 
the Body of His glory.” And our hope has 


this strong guarantee, that even now, we 
are risen with Christ. Oo 


J. DickERsoN DAVIES . 


In Spring Pastures 
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N the spring of 1840, when J was 
thirteen years of age, I accompanied 
the sister two years my senior for 
the purpose of attending classes in 

Edinburgh. Between my sixth and seventh 
year I was a small scholar attending the 
grammar schoo] in my native town. For 
the next six years my eldest sister taught 
me. At thirteen I had six months schoo!- 
ing in Edinburgh, and this was the sum 
total of my education—a meagre allow- 
ance it would be considered now-a-days, 
yet it was not without a few advantages 
in sparing mother wit and individuality 
from passing through the mill of the 
formal, not altogether wise or liberal curri- 
culum of the time. Of course there was 
waste of time and a great deal of work 
in the matter of thinking and puzzling out 
the subjects for one’s self on the student’s 
part, but the result was not always wholly 
bad. One of the cleverest, wittiest women 
I ever met, (whose forgotten novels, 
“ Blind Pits’ and ‘‘ Quick Star,” are full 
of “ plain living and high thinking,” and 
contain not only much promise, but 
present descriptive passages, strong 
restrained power and beauty) used to 
profess to congratulate me on having the 
advantage over her by only six months 
in regular schooling. She had attended 
schoo! for a year. 

When it came to that, it was a modified 
form of schooling which was arranged for 
my sister and myself, as was probably 
better for two young girls entirely home- 
bred and accustomed to few restrictions 
in their habits. My brother was then 
finishing his apprenticeship to a firm of 
mechanical engineers in Leith, and it was 
thought the most suitable arrangement 
where the family finances were concerned, 
and the pleasantest plan for us all, that 
lodgings should be taken for us which my 
brother could share, walking to and from 
Leith every morning and evening. Two 
of my elder sisters came in succession to 
preside over the youthful establishment 
and take care of us. 

By an odd accident the occupants of the 
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houses in which we had lodgings—the 
house in Drummond Place and the other 
house in Howe Street—for we flitted with 
the family in the course of our stay—were 
the father and mother of the wife of Dr. 
John Brown, the gifted author of “ Rab 
and his Friends,” and of ‘‘ Hore Subsecive.” 
The heads of the house had fallen down in 
the world. I think the old gentleman had 
been originally a Writer to the Signet, and 
they were proud and shy, but they were 
perfectly courteous and friendly, and it 
was as much our shyness as theirs which 
kept us apart. Dr. John Brown, the son 
of a distinguished dissenting minister, was 
not yet known to fame. He and his wife 
were a very young couple, of whom the 
romantic story was told that in his student 
days he had been an ardent admirer of 
Murillo’s picture, ‘‘ the Flower-girl,” of 
which he possessed an engraving, that he 
had said his future wife should resemble 
Murillo’s “ Flower-girl,” and that on his 
first encounter with the lady who became 
Mrs. John Brown he saw in her the 
“ Flower-girl ’’ and his fate. 

Another story he himself has told 
in connection with his father, the well- 
known preacher, a man respected even to 
reverence by the members of his sect and 
congregation. On one occasion both 
father and son were called to attend 
the death-bed of a lady resident in the 
country. They went on horseback, the 
father preceding the son. Both men loved 
a good horse and the physician for the 
body was well mounted. But the livery 
stables which had provided for the needs 
of the elderly minister, had only supplied 
him with such a mount as was considered 
suitable to his years and profession. The 
younger doctor soon overtook the elder 
jogging along at a very moderate rate of 
speed, and was stopped by him, while he 
gazed with longing, wistfulness at the 
spirited young horse his son rode, and at 
last asked if he would mind changing 
horses with him. Tickled by the request, 


as well as willing to gratify his father, the 
man of medicine dismounted, saw the 
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middle-aged divine, a man of fine personal 
presence, take his place with unexpected 
agility and the next minute disappear like 
lightning round a turn of the road. With 
some trepidation the younger Dr. Brown 
followed in pursuit, but failed, even with 
his utmost efforts, to come in sight of 
horse and rider, and the next thing he 
ascertained of his father was hearing his 
sonorous voice, through the open window 
of the room in which the dying woman lay, 
raised in words of solemn, tender comfort 
—‘‘ When thou passest through the waters 
I will be with thee.” 

Long years after those school days, when 
Dr. John Brown held a high and accredited 
place among the literary men of his day, 
I had a pleasant knowledge of him. 
During most of my visits to Edinburgh I 
lunched in Rutland Square along with his 
friend and mine, Miss Jeanie Watson, 
whom he called, from her commanding 
stature—she was nearly six teet—and 
various picturesque traits, ‘‘ an evangelical 
gypsy.” His wife was dead, his only 


daughter was married, and his house was 
kept by a gentle old spinster sister. 
Among many attractive souvenirs in 


the room in which we lunched, I remember 
a fine sketch of a dog by the French 
artist Gérome, sent as a token of regard 
to the author of “ Rab and his Friends.” 
Once, in making kind inquiries as to my 
hours of work, Dr. John Brown warned me 
—‘ You are drawing a long bill—mind, 
you will have to pay it,” and I think I did 
have to pay it, principal and interest, till 
its effects extended over my whole life. 
The school which my sister and I at- 
tended strikes me now as having been in 
some respects a pioneer of the Girls’ High 
Schools and Women’s Colleges which were 
not so much as dreamt of then. It was a 
great day-school established in one of the 
stately houses in Moray Place. It was 
founded and maintained by a company of 
the principal teachers in Edinburgh, who 
placed a competent and well-bred lady at 
the head, gave it their services and the 
benefit of their experience, and received 
such profits as accrued from the enterprise. 
There must have been hundreds of scholars 
during my six months of tuition there— 
an alarming encounter for a girl to whom 
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school life was all but unknown. Another 
circumstance which had rather a depress- 
ing effect was that, as we were entered in 
the middle of the school year, we had not 
only no chance of winning prizes, but, what 
was a great deal worse, we were launched 
into the middle of all the books in use in 
the large classes, to which we had no 
previous introduction. Possibly from my 
youth, I cannot say that my teachers, 
though they were all more or less experts, 
made much impression upon me, with the 
exception of one who had been a teacher 
in the grammar school of my native town 
and a friend of my father and mother’s. 
This was Mr. William Graham, of the 
Military Academy, Edinburgh. Though 
reckoned strict to sternness in his vocation, 
and | think troubled with a satirical vein 
which sometimes got the better of him to 
the bewildered discomfiture, alarm and 
resentment of his pupils, he did not forget 
the claims of old friendship. Without 
being guilty of a particle of favouritism, 
he was kindly encouraging to us poor 
frightened country girls. One or two 
comical incidents ‘vith which he was never 
made acquainted had to do with the in- 
struction he gave me in geography in 
company with a crowd of girls who sat on 
seats raised tier above tier, in the form of 
an amphitheatre at one end of a large 
room, while our teacher lectured to us 
from huge maps hung on the opposite wall. 
According to the last approved method 
of teaching geography we had no books. 
Our teacher with a long wand traced the 
course of mountains, rivers and pointed out 
the principal towns on the rivers, pausing 
to give necessary information with regard 
to the climate, productions, historical char- 
acteristics, etc., of each. These condensed 
remarks we were understood to take down 
in note books. This formed the rehearsal 
or learning of the lesson. In its full per- 
formance the teacher indicated silently 
each object, and we gave in turn, according 
to our places in the huge class, the names 
and the information connected with them 
to be found in our note books and learned 
by heart from them. 

Up to that date, when it was not the 
custom to examine into children’s eye- 
sight, it had not been detected—what 
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rapidly developed later, that I was 
decidedly short-sighted while unfurnished 
with spectacles. Accordingly I never, to 
my consciousness, distinguished separately 
a single one of the objects at which Mr. 
Graham pointed. There remained my 
note-book, but alas! alas! while I wrote 
down with feverish conscientiousness every 
word I heard, I could not read my feeble, 
blurred scribble, and had to trust entirely 
to good-natured loans from my class mates. 
I did less badly in history, where we had a 
text-book, and better still in the essays we 
were called on to write, when Mr. Graham’s 
praise before the 
class was my ex- 
ceeding great re- 
ward. Iam sure 
it was a genuine 
relief and pleasure 
to him to find that 
his old friend’s 
daughter was not 
wholly and abso- 
lutely a numskull. 

I made few ap- 
proaches to friend- 
ship among my 
class mates. The 
time was too short, 
and I had my 
own people at our 
lodgings to which 
I carried all my 





tales. The girl Photograph by 
with whom I came Dr. John 
most in contact 


because we began German together, out of 
season, and struggled through portions of 
“ Peter Schlemmel” and ‘‘ Undine,’ was 
a daughter of ‘ Willie Laidlaw,” Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Willie Laidlaw.’’ She 
used to tell me how he kept the single 
quill pen with which, acting as Sir Walter 
Scott’s amanuensis, he wrote the whole of 
“ Ivanhoe.” 

At the end of the first three months, it 
was thought better that my sister should 
give all her time and attention to the study 
of music, for which she had taste and 
talent, while I went alone to “ the Scottish 
Institution ”’ (I am not sure that it was not 
“the Royal Scottish Institution”) in 
Moray Place. 
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My sister's music-teacher was an 
intelligent, agreeable, elderly lady named 
Steuart. Her great-grandfather had been 
one of Prince Charlie’s last adherents, and 
she wore a curious relic of the Prince. 
She said that the Prince on _ bidding 
his follower farewell on embarkation for 
France, cut with his dirk a portion from 
his tartan hose, saying he had nothing else 
left to give him, but charging him to bring 
the fragment with him when he came to 
pay homage to his King, in his palace of 
St. James’s. The bit of tartan had been 
treasured and divided among the descend- 
ants of the first 
recipient till what 
had come to the 
Miss Steuart we 
knew was a tiny 
enough bit to be 
set in a brooch. 
I can remember 
only one more pa- 
thetic relic of a 
far longer past 
being shown to 
me. It was a 
rough little ring 
in the form of a 
small gold Cal- 
vary, which had 
been turned up 
on the field of 
Flodden, _encir- 
cling a finger bone. 
I saw it on the 
hand of a lady 
who regarded it merely as a curious piece 
of old jewellery. 

The most conspicuous literary figure to 
me in the Edinburgh of those days—when 
one of its large modern suburbs was 
represented by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s 
country house of the Grange, and a quaint 
old building said to be a nunnery, standing 
solitary on a country road—was Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, daughter of the 
patriotic and public-spirited Sir John 
Sinclair of whose enterprise and energy 
together with his pride in, and love for 
his country, many stories are told. 

It was his idea to have a statistical 
account of Scotland in many volumes 
supplied largely by the parish ministers, 
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each of whom was to furnish the details, 
historical, geological, commercial, of his 
own parish. Sir John is said to have 
entered into an argument with an English 
peer who declared that there was not a 
park in Scotland which could compete 
with his park across the Border. Sir John 
accepted the challenge and asserted that 
his own park in the far north equalled 
anything which England could produce. 
The Englishman did not arrive at Sir 
John’s country house till long after night 
had fallen, and it was in the full radiance 
of morning that his host threw open the 
shutters, and told his guest to look at his 
park, the glittering, rolling, tumbling 
Pentland Frith, on the edge of which the 
Sinclairs’ old mansion house of Thurso 
Castle was built. The visitor owned him- 
self beaten. Where was the greenwood 
which could compare in life, motion and 
endless variety with that sea which has 
been described as “‘ yon great saut, cauld, 
bullering creature with what is in it by 
God’s Providence ”’ ? 

Another exploit of Sir John’s was to 
engage to appear in the evening at an 
agricultural dinner in a dress coat the 
material for which was growing on a 


sheep’s back in the morning. He accom- 


plished the feat. The sheep was shorn, 
the wool carded, spun and woven, the 
tailor did his part, the only drawback 
being that the coat was damp. 

Miss Catherine Sinclair was a high-prin- 
cipled, didactic writer—indeed, her first 
story, ‘‘ Modern Accomplishments,” had 
for its aim to guide the choice on the 
part of matrons of rank of suitable govern- 
esses for their daughters. To ‘‘ Modern 
Accomplishments’ succeeded ‘‘ Modern 
Society ’’ and “ Modern Flirtations,” and 
in these the author developed—along with 
her pronounced moral and religious teach- 
ing—a considerable vein of satire, an 
epigrammatic turn, and what was regarded 
as a marked capacity for lively repartee. 
Looking back on her work it seems to me 
to bear a curious affinity to the present 
day writings of Miss Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. 

A charm which Miss Sinclair’s books 
had for many young Scotch readers was 
that the scenes were laid in the Scotland 
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of our day-and so brought near to 
us. Even London was a ferra incognita 
to most of us, and we had no tales of Scotch 
life, to speak of, which dealt with later 
periods than those of the last rebellion, 
the Peninsular War, the times and 
fashions of ‘‘ The Antiquary ” and “ Guy 
Mannering.”’ And to have our heroes and 
heroines made our contemporaries and 
brought to our very doors was a gain. 

The old respect for authorship still 
lingered, as in the case of Colonel New- 
come and of my father, who once made a 
coach journey in the company of Captain 
Basil Hall and, although there was no 
acquaintance between them, and they did 
not exchange a word, my father never 
forgot the privilege he had enjoyed of 
sitting opposite the popular traveller and 
seeing him engaged in taking notes. In 
like manner we used to contemplate Miss 
Sinclair in her seat in church with interest 
tinged with awe. Like my friend, Miss 
Jeanie Watson, Miss Catherine Sinclair’s 
height approached six feet. It was said 
of her in later years that she always wore 
black, because, as she told her friends in 
explanation, it suited her income for 
people did not notice the differences 
between her black gowns, and were not 
able to calculate the length of time since 
she had got anewone. She was still alive 
during the young Queen Victoria’s first 
visit to Edinburgh, when she held a draw- 
ing-room in her palace of Holyrood. 
Many of the presentations made were an 
offence to Miss Sinclair’s aristocratic 
prejudices and drew from her the remark 
that among the clans represented on the 
occasion, the chief was the “Clan Jam- 
phrey.’’ On the other hand, her reputa- 
tion for general benevolence was so well 
established that a lady left her a sum of 
money in trust for works of mercy; and I 
have been told one result is to be seen in 
the dog fountains for the relief of our 
canine brethren in different quarters of 
Edinburgh. 

At the end of our allotted six months I 
returned gladly with my sisters to the old 
country house in which Mar’s rebellion 
was planned. It served as the farm-house 
to the farm which my father was forced to 
take, because his coal-works were there, 
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and any other tenant could have claimed 
from him heavy surface damages. The 
family had the advantage in the stir and 
movement of the life of a farm, and the 
abounding animal life in horses, cows, 
sheep and poultry. All were welcome tomy 
mother who was come of a long race of 
yeomen, and did her unwearying best to 
aid my father in the many difficulties 
which he encountered in his works. 

For the next eight years, from my 
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Thurso Castle 


thirteenth to my twenty-second year, my 
home was in the old house which had been 
condemned to be pulled down as unin- 
habitable, fifty years before it was repaired 


for my father’s occupation. Its thick 
walls were to resist many more winter 
storms before it was destroyed by fire— 
an end to which it had always a consider- 
able liability on account of the old wood 
in its panelled rooms, the beams built into 
its wide chimneys and the fact that it was 
half a mile distant from the Firth, on 
which it looked down, and a quarter of a 
mile even from the well whence we had 
our drinking water. Standing on the 


brow or a “ brae,” it commanded fine 
views on either side. In front the Firth 
of Forth, at the back the long green strath 
which extended from Largo Law to Kelly 
Law. A short walk to an upland point of 
vantage afforded a really magnificent view, 
including, as we were wont to boast, the 
spires of seven parish churches. 

In winter few old houses could be 
bleaker in situation, or apt to be visited 
by more raging, blighting winds, which 
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lasted till late spring. In summer, when 
the short, fine grass of the links between 
us.and the sea was waving with nodding 
cowslips or harebells, or enamelled with 
wild thyme and eyebright, the freshness 
and sweetness had an exquisiteness I never 
knew elsewhere. 

It was a great time in which history was 
being made, though I understood little of 
it. The penny post had just been estab- 
lished—I can remember my father’s paying 
eighteen pence for a letter from no great 
distance, and his disapproval, as a law- 
abiding man, of my sisters’ receiving a 
newspaper from thoughtless girls like 
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themselves, the blank margins of which, 
when held to the fire, revealed in red 
characters the writing done in milk which 
had been till then invisible. 

Comic papers were coming into circula- 
tion in anticipation of ‘‘ Punch,” and I 
can recall comic envelopes on which Sir 
Rowland Hill was caricatured devouring 
letters by the dozen. I remember the 
first number of “ Punch” and the fun 
which was made in an apparent quotation 
from the Court Journal, which recorded 
how many times the baby Princess Royal 
was carried round her nurseries, and the 
different occasions on which her Royal 
H.ghness consented to be fed from her 
pap-boat. 

In Scotland the church was rent asunder 
by the famous Disruption. In England 
the Tractarian movement was in full force 
at Oxford, culminating in the secession of 
John Henry Newman to the Church of 
Rome. 

The agitation which preceded the Repeal 
cf the Corn Laws was _being. rapidly 
brought to a crisis by the potato disease, 
and the famine which followed in Ireland 
and the Highlands. I have not forgotten 


the blight which the ficlds presented, and 


the oppressive sme]ll of decay which 
tainted the summer.air. 

In France the Revolution which drove 
the Citizen King Louis Philippe from the 
throne was ripening to its climax. 

In the. meantime, in my girl’s way, -I 
was having a dim consciousness of these 
signs of the times impressed upon me by 
my father’s keen interest in politics. 

One hero of the newly founded Free 
Church, a son of the soil and a man of fine 
genius, I heard lecture and met by a happy 
chance in an aunt’s house. A big, rough- 
hewn man, red in his hair and complexion 
like the sandstone he made famous, 
wrapped in a great maud or shepherd’s 
plaid which made his size more conspi- 
cuous, few could see and hear Hugh Miller 
without being iniluenced by so striking 
and characteristic a personality. He was 
then Editor of the Free Church paper, 
The Sentinel. But it was neither of 
church-politics, nor of the old legends of 
the north, nor of his ‘“‘Schools and School- 
masters ” he spoke, but with wonderfully 
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poetic insight, dramatic realization and 
great reverence he described the earth 
in those early ages when wonderful 
monsters crossed its slimy stage, long, 
long before its master, man, appeared on 
the scene. 

Hugh Miller’s sad fate, his reeling brain 
and the pistol shot which ended his life 
in the house with his beloved wife and 
children, offered a warning of the danger 
of the transference of a man leading an 
open air life and used from boyhood to 
manual labour, to the restraints and the 
mental strain of life at a desk in a city. 

The early loss of health and death from 
fever of Alexander Smith, the author of 
“ Edwin of Deira” and the joint author 
of a volume containing one of the weirdest 
of modern ballads, “‘ Keith of Ravelston,” 
is a somewhat similar instance of the 
difficulty of bearing a burden to which one 
has not been born and bred. 

I tried to continue my education, read- 
ing a good deal from the home stores, the 
old village library and from a fresh source 
of supply through the kindness of a friend 
who had books from the Writers to the 
Signet’s Library, Edinburgh. But the 
great electrifying force in literature which 
laid hold on our household just as it took 
simultaneous possession of thousands of 
households throughout the kingdom, was 
the, to us, sudden publication in the form 
of serials of Charles Dickens’s earlier tales. 
It would be very hard for me to make 
readers of the present day understand the 
joy and enthusiasm which the new writing 
that, in its vivid picturesqueness, its 
humour and pathos, dealt so fearlessly 
with human nature in middle and lower 
class subjects, roused in the readers of the 
early forties. My father could recall the 
coming out of the Waverley Novels and 
the effect they produced. But great, well- 
nigh unapproachable as their merits are, 
I fancy they addressed themselves to a 
more limited and select circle. Never 
again, as it seems to me, in the enormous, 
widespread diffusion of modern literature, 
will one writer, however gifted, usurp and 
mc:.opolise for a time the attention of the 
puolic as Sir Walter Scott and Charles 
Dickens did. 

Many years atterwards I heard Dickens 
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give a reading from David Copperfield in 
St. James’s Hall. To my judgment the 
man who had gone through the ordeal of 
early, almost unexampled success and 
fame beyond the dreams of literary ambi- 
tion had not escaped altogether unscathed. 
Over-work, constant excitement and in- 
evitable irritability were doing their work. 
Like Alexander he could find no more 
worlds to conquer, and those he had won 
were palling upon him. His domestic 
troubles were public property, and in 
proud egotism he had chosen that it should 
be so. His original nature, which must 
have been so kind- 
ly and sympa- 
thetic, was surely 
thus far warped. 
Much, and I have 
no doubt deserved, 
praise has been 
given to his histri- 
onic talents, but 
I have always 
thought that there 
isa gulf fixed be- 
tween reading and 
acting, and that to 
combine them is 
a mistake liable to 
spoil both. There- 
fore interesting as 
the performance 
was, it was some- 
what of a disap- 
pointment, and 
Dickens’s_ violent 
declamation of the storm in. which Steer- 
forth perished, jarred upon rather than 
pleased me. 

A very different writer from Dickens 
impressed me much in these years of 
growth and leisure—Frederika Bremer. 
The Swedish writer’s stories were clad in 
English dress by Mary Howitt, who trans- 
lated and published a succession of them— 
“ The Neighbours,” ‘‘ The Home,” “ Strife 
and Peace,” etc. With some foreign 
sentimentality and a touch of transcend- 
entalism, they were delightful pictures of 
homely, domestic life with a novel Scandi- 
navian setting, drawn by a good and 
earnest woman. In the fitful attempts at 
writing to which I was given, Frederika 
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Bremer’s tales were among the originals, 
of which my ’prentice work was but a 
faint echo. 

I was the youngest of a household of 
girls, therefore few domestic duties fell to 
my lot and I was left very much to my own 
devices—my small efforts at self-education 
being always regarded with generous 
sympathy and approval. But one daily 
service devolved upon me. It was to 
walk in the course of the morning the 
quarter of a mile to the village and back 
in order to bring the letters, notably my 
father’s and his newspapers, from the 
village post-office 
in the principal 
grocer’s shop. Un- 
luckily for my 
peace of mind, 
my way lay partly 
across the ‘links, 
the pasture ground 
of such horses, 
cows and cattle 
as were on the 
farm, and I hada 
foolish, nervous 
fear of them which 
caused my father 
to keep a look-out 
from the “coal 
hill,” and be at the 
trouble of coming 
to my assistance 
saw me 

standing besieged 
by the enemy. 

The whole postal-system was { -imitive 
in that quarter. The mail bags did not 
arrive officiaHy at: our village but at 
another four miles further off. From this 
more distant. village the particular bag 
was carried in-the. apron of a round-faced, 
middle-aged _ woman whose extreme 
gravity betokened her strong sense of the 
trust reposed in her. She made the 
journey to and fro once a day—for I need 
not say there was only a single delivery of 
letters—foul or fair weather, in the broad 
light of asummer’s noon and in the gather- 
ing darkness of a winter’s nightfall, for a 
period of years—without failure or mis- 
adventure. "And the only censure I ever 
heard of ‘‘ Merrin’s” having incurred was 
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for delaying her progress by loading her 
broad back with bandboxes and parcels 
to be left at different houses on her way. 

Arrived at the grocer’s shop, the grocer 
unlocked the bag and distributed its 
contents to a waiting clientele, and to a 
letter carrier who had the awkward dis- 
qualification of finding a difficulty in 
reading the addresses of the letters. 
Accordingly, they ‘had not only to be 
arranged in the rotation to which the 
addresses pointed, each address had to be 
read to the satellite, frequently accom- 
panied by a note of speculative explana- 
tion—‘‘ Mr. John Dixon, the Saucher ”’ ; a 
foreign letter most like from his son in 
the Bermudas ;”’ ‘‘ Miss Clara Luensden, 
Paradise House’’—ay, one of the auld 
leddies is visiting her brother, the Colonel, 
up in Perthshire and this is a Perth post- 
mark.” The little bit of comedy was 


accentuated by the circumstance that the 
hampered letter-carrier was by no means 
the sole audience to the information thus 
artlessly conveyed. The little shop— 
especially in the sea-bathing season—was 
crowded with claimants for letters, be- 
guiling their idleness by anticipating and 
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intercepting the bewildered letter-carrier, 
There were bits of tragedy as well as 
comedy thus abruptly proclaimed. The 
minister of the parish had a favourite son, 
an officer in the army engaged in the 
Crimean War. In opening the letter 
which brought the tidings of his death, in 
crossing the street to the manse, the awful, 
heart-broken cry addressed to the brothers 
of the dead man, who happened to be 
standing near, broke from the poor father 
and rang like a knell in the ears of the 
thrilled listeners— 

“Peter, William—George is dead of 
cholera!” 

It was the same young officer whe ‘iad 
entered the East India Company’s service 
at a very early age and on his first return 
home after a considerable number of years, 
travelled along with my brother on the 
coach and listened with eager interest to 
the news of his native place. As the coach 
approached the inn at which it stopped, 
my brother said——“‘ Look! there are your 
father and brothers waiting for you,” and 
was met with the hasty rejoinder— 
“Quick! tell me which is William, and 
which is Peter ?”’ 

SARAH TYTLER. 


(To be continued ) 
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“HE ASCENDED.”’ 


The Scene. 


O first-class writer of fiction would 
attempt a double climax of his 
plot. If he has wrought out his 
conception from stage to stage 

until the various threads are woven into 
one final scene, he dares not challenge the 
reader to follow him in a second and 
further climax. But what fiction dare 
not attempt, these unsophisticated his- 
torians have done. Had they invented 
the Gospel story, surely they would have 
been content to trace their Master’s steps 
to the Cross, and His body to the grave. 
The mind of man could not have ‘added to 
the supreme tragedy of Calvary aught 
more arresting and amazing. It would 
not have sought anything beyond, or been 
able to discover a Pelion te place 
on Ossa. 

But even if it be supposed that the 
Evangelists had sought to imvent a des- 
cription of the Saviour’s visible return to 
His Father’s House, how different would 
have been the details of His Home-going. 
They would have gathered all Jerusalem 
to witness it; would have painted Caia- 
phas, Herod, and Pilate as posted to see 
His triumph, in spite of all their machina- 
tions ; would have imitated the departure 
of Elijah by giving Him a chariot of fire, 
and borrowed from the announcement of 
His birth a choir of angels. On the 
supposition that they had to invent it, they 
would surely have painted an apotheosis, 
whose colouring would have worthily 
befitted the return of the Son of God, 
as He led captivity captive. 

How different from all this is the simple 
narrative of the Gospel! “ He led them 
forth,” we are told, “‘ as far as to Bethany.” 
It is unlikely that His Form would have 
been apparent to any eyes but theirs. 
It is not given to the ordinary natural eye 
to discern the supernatural and spiritual. 
To the ordinary citizens of the Holy City 
it seemed as if an ordinary group of way- 
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farers was making its way through the 
streets to one of the Eastern gates, but 
none guessed that before or amongst them 
went One fairer than the sons of men, He, 
whom some six weeks before the rulers 
had hounded to His death, and the Roman 
soldiers had nailed to the Cross. 

They trod again the well-known path, 
crossed the familiar brook, ascended the 
road down which the procession of lowly 
triumph had come with shouts of Ho- 
sanna, turned once more to look upon the 
well-known scenes of Temple and City, 
on which the light of sunrise was breaking, 
passed over the brow of the hill and 
dipped down into the little village of 
Bethany, nestling beneath its palm trees, 
and there, before Jerusalem was well 
awake, or the villagers were beginning to 
pour along the road to sell the produce 
of their gardens, a little eager group assem- 
bled, with a strange awe in their hearts, 
hardly realizing, perhaps, that this was 
the last time that those blessed feet 
should stand upon the Mount of Olives, 
till He should come again in the Glory of 
the Father and of the Holy Angels. 

In addition to the Apostles, surely 
Martha, Mary, and Lazarus must have 
been summoned to join the little group, 
and were thus assured of a love which 
time could not cool, nor distance sever. 
What a memorable meeting, and how 
precious every word He spoke! Amongst 
His last words were the assurance that 
they should receive power to become His 
witnesses. His voice was full of more 
than wonted pathos, His face shone as the 
Sun, His hands, as He spake, were out- 
spread in benediction. ‘“‘ And it came to 
pass, while He blessed them, he parted 
from them and was carried up into 
heaven.” 

There was no sudden rupture of their 
intercourse. Without abruptness, or pre- 
cipitancy, He withdrew from the scenes 
of earthly ministry, as gently and unob- 
trusively as He had come. “He was 
received up into Heaven.”’ ‘“ While they 


beheld, He was taken up; and a cloud 
received Him out of their sight.” 
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April 9th, 5th Sunday in Lent. 
He ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN.” 
Beyond the Cloud. 


When the beggar, Lazarus, died, he 
was carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom ; when Elijah passed home he went 
by a chariot of fire, sent from the Father’s 
Home, in honour of His brave servant and 
son ; but when Jesus ascended up where 
He was before, it was by the innate beauty 
and dignity of His character. It was as 
though its specific gravity was too light 
for the dense atmosphere of our world, 
and naturally sought its own divine and 
heavenly level. 

The last vision that man had of the 
ascending Lord, us He departed out of 
this world unto the Father, was of His 
outstretched hands in the act of Benedic- 
tion. Still His worls fell in flakes of 


music, still His pierced hands _ blessed 
them, and still they gazed after Him, as 
He went, until the chariot-cloud, moored 
in mid-air for the purpose, received Him, 
or to use another me taphor, fell between 
them and His receding figure, as the 


curtain of the Tabernacle 
figure of the High Priest. 

But what happened on the other side 
of that cloud ? Where the Evangelist 
leaves off, the Apostle begins, and tells us 
that between that cloud and His throne 
were gathered principalities and powers, 
might and dominion (Eph. i. 21). We 
gather from a comparison with a subse- 
quent pi.ragraph in the same Epistle, that 
these were not friendly but antagonistic. 
They were the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, the spiritual hosts of wicked- 
ness in the heavenly places (vi. 12). 

It was as though a summons had been 
sent forth to all the dark powers of Hell 
to make one last rally to prevent the 
Saviour’s final ascent. Of course, there 
could have been no thought whatever 
of successfully preventing the return of 
the Son to the bosom of the Father. He 
had come from the abysmal depths of 
deity, these were His native Home. 
Even whilst He had been a pilgrim and 
sojourner in this far country He had been 
in Heaven (John ni. 13). God must go 


behind the 
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to God. But the great object of conten- 
tion was the proposal to take our human 
nature with Him to the right hand of God, 
raising it to the supreme place in the 
Universe. It was this that aroused the 
intense opposition of those fallen spirits, 
which, as we are assured by Scripture 
and observation, throng the lower heavens, 

They regard themselves as_ beings of 
a superior order to ourselves. Created 
earlier, and perhaps endued with larger 
powers, the angels “that kept not their 
first estate,” claim a priority in the ranks 
of existence over that youngest born of 
the family of moral beings—man. It was 
therefore, an unwelcome discovery to 
learn that the Son of God was not content 
to wear our humanity for a few brief 
years, but was bent on bearing it, married 
in indissoluble union with His own, 
beyond the highest heavens. 

It would seem, therefore, that the Prince 
of the Power of the Air, the Spirit that 
works in the sons of disobedience, sum- 
moned all the forces of malign and wicked 
spirits to bar the way of the Ascending 
Lord. Again it was the hour of the power 
of darkness. The conflict of the Garden 
and the Cross was renewed. Christ’s 
assailants gathered for their last great 
stand, until that yet future day when their 
ranks will be broken for ever before the 
charge of the armies of heaven, following 
Him on white horses, and clothed in pure 
linen, white and clean (Rev. xix. 11-16). 

But you might as wel! endeavour to 
keep a cork at the bottom of the ocean 
by heaping miles of sea-water on it, as 
repress the ascending Lord by massing 
against Him the black squadrons of dark 
demon hosts. He cleft His way through 
them, as a sunbeam might cleave the 
morning mists. ‘‘God set Him at His 
own right hand in the Heavenlies, far 
above all principality, and power, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, 
but in that which is to come.” 


April 16th, 6th Sunday in Lent. 
‘““HrE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN.” 
Captivity led Captive. 


In the Epistle to the Ephesians, which, 
on account of its numerous references to 
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the Ascension, may well be described as 
“The Ascension Epistle,” we are told 
that ““ When He ascended up on high,” 
our Lord “led captivity captive,’ and 
both received and gave gifts to men (Eph. 
iv. 8). 

That quotation is borrowed from one 
of the sublimest of the Psalms, an ode of 
almost unrivalled splendour, which was 
composed by David on the occasion of 
the carrying of the ark from the obscure 
lodging, in which it had tarried for many 
months, to the newly-prepared tent on 
Mount Zion. 

A study of this Psalm—the 68th—will 
reveal these successive steps. As the 
priests stoop to assume the sacred burden 
of the ark, taking on their shoulders what 
might be deputed to no ox-cart, the 
white-vestured choristers sing softly of 
the Exodus, when God went forth before 
His people, marching through the wilder- 
ness at their head. As the procession 
moves slowly forward, the Psalmist tells 
of the quivering earth, the dropping skies, 
the panic- stricken flight of heathen 
kings, whilst the women that publish 
the tidings are a great host. 

Finally. as the festal march, accompa- 
nied by the blast of trumpets, the clang 
of cymbals, and the sweet voices of the 
singers, begins to climb the sacred Mount, 
there is a new and loftier note in the song. 
It seems as though the air is full of angels. 
The old cruel spirits, which had haunted 
the place in the days of the Jebusites, 
have given place to “ thousands of angels 
and twenty thousand of the chariots of 
God” (ver. 17). The obscene and evil 
hosts, who had for so many centuries 
dominated the minds of men, are being 
led in chains to receive their righteous 
doom. They who were wont to lead in 
captivity are now reduced to: captivity. 
The hands that used to fix the iron fetters 
on the wrists of the conquered are now 
fast closed in fetters. From myriads of 
voices the victorious refrain is repeated. 

Every splint of wood in the Ark, every 
stone in Mount Zion, and every note in 
Hebrew minstrelsy were symbolical of 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘ The testimony of Jesus” 
was the aim and object of the entire 
Hebrew economy ; the Apostle, therefore, 
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was in exact accord with the entire spirit 
of the Old Testament, when beneath the 
guidance of the Spirit uf God, he took up 
this ancient Psalm, making it a new song, 
as he applied it to the Ascension of our 
Lord, and said of I:im that He also led 
captivity captive. This phrase is bor- 
rowed from Deborah’s magnificent apos- 
trophe to Barak,—‘ Arise, Barak, and 
lead thy captivity captive, thou son of 
Abinoam”’ (Judges iv. 12). What a 
glimpse of an old-world triumph! First, 
the war-worn but victorious soldiers, then 
the car drawn by milk-white steeds, on 
which the Victor stands erect and gar- 
landed, behind him slaves bearing the 
spoils, and lastly the long lines of cap- 
tives, amongst them, sullen, cowed, and 
silent, the kings whose nod had sufficed 
to decide the fate of kingdoms. 

When our Lord went through the 
Heavens, it was not as Victim but as 
Warrior, not as the dying Lamb but as 
the Lion of the Tribe of Judah. Thou- 
sands of angels accompanied Him, wel- 
coming Him home, and bound in fetters, 
behold the captive forms of Evil! The 
world,—‘‘ I have overcome the world;”’ 
Death and Hades—‘‘I have the keys of 
Hades and of Death;” the Grave— 
‘““O Grave, where is thy victory ;” and 
greater than them all, he that had the 





power of death, even the devil, who 
had kept myriads in his thrall. “ The 
Breaker is gone up before them; they 


have broken up and passed through the 
gate, and the Lord at the head of them ” 
(Micah 11. 13). 


April 23rd, Easter Day. 
HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN. 
As Pniest. 


We are told that the World’s Redeemer 
passed through the Heavens (Heb. iv. 14, 
R.V.). We know that there are three 
Heavens, and there may be seven (2 Cor. 
xii. 2). But whatever be their number, 
Jesus passed through them as the High 
Priest passed through the Courts and 
Curtains of Tabernacle or Temple until 
He reached the Most Holy Place, where 
the Shechinah shone abové the Ark. But 
all these things were patterns of the things 
in the Heavens (Heb. ix. 9). 
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The Old Testament precedes the New, 
in order to give us God’s definitions and 
nomenclature ; and the very design of the 
Levitical system was to furnish the phrases 
and symbols, which, in the process of 
time, would be required to describe the 
deepest mysteries of forgiveness, media- 
tion, acceptance, and fellowship with God. 

In order to impress on man his unfitness 
and unworthiness to enter the Divine 
Presence apart from the Mediation of the 
Divine-man, a special place was con- 
structed, viewed as the peculiar residence 
of God. Ordinary men, who were of 
unclean lips and dwelt among a people of 
unclean lips were carefully excluded from 
its precincts. A certain class, however, 
was carefully selected, and of this the 
picked and perfectly developed men were 
again chosen, to whom was assigned the 
privilege of representing their fellows in 
the sacred courts; and of these only one 
who must be dressed in stainless white, 
and bear blood in his hands, was allowed 
to enter the inner shrine on one great 
day in the year. 

But what a blessing that he could enter ! 
What a comfort it must have been for 
those who were “ ignorant and out of the 
way ”’ to realize that he represented them, 
that in his Person they were accepted and 
welcome, and that nothing of their failure 
could hinder the mediation of their High 
Priest. Were their names not graven on 
his breast-plate, and borne on his shoul- 
ders! Had He not promised to plead 
for them at the hour of prayer! Was not 
the sacrificial blood which He bore a 
sufficient atonement! The most troubled 
heart might rest in such considerations. 

This is exactly our position before God’s 
Majestic Purity and Stainless Holiness. 
As of old, the High Priest went into the 
Holy of Holies to stand before the Mystic 
Light that shone between the Cherubim, 
and plead for the peop'e on the ground 
of the shed blood, so our ascended Lord 
passed through the Heavens “now to 
appear in the presence of God for us.”’ 

We must not think, of. course, that 
Jesus needed to propitiate an angry and 
unwilling God, because we know that God 
loved the world and that ‘God was in 
Christ reconciling men to Himself ;” 


but we may be thankful to realize that 
He is God’s Ideal imputed to those who 
believe, that He has met the claims of 
infinite Justice, that life has come through 
His wounds, and atonement through His 
blood. 

What a comfort it is to be able to say, 
‘‘ Look not on me, nor on my past, O Thou 
of purer eyes than to behold sin, but 
behold my Shield, look on the Face of 
Thine anointed and beloved Son, my 
representative and propitiation. Accept 
me in virtue of what He is, and did, and 
will do for ever !”’ 

Throughout a memorable chapter in 
that great Epistle, which specially elabo- 
rates these thoughts, the writer repeatedly 
strikes the note that ‘“ He ever liveth,” 
and that “ He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession” (Heb. vii.). And in the Book of 
Revelation we behold the Angel of the 
Covenant mingling much incense with the 
Prayers of Saints offered on the Golden 
Altar, which is before the Throne (Rev. 
viii. 3). What words or symbols could 
more effectually reassure those who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope 
set before them in the Gospel! Wher 
our faith grapples such thoughts as these, 
we are kept from drifting on the surge of 
life’s tides (Heb. vi. 19). 

Directly the laborious duties of the Great 
Day of Atonement were over, the High 
Priest arrayed himself in his splendid 
robes, and came forth to bless the con- 
gregation. So will our Saviour reappear, 
returning from the heaven of heavens, 
which has received Him till the restitution 
of all things of which God has spoken 
since the world began. 

He appeared once to put away our sin. 
He appears always before the face of God 
for us. He will appear the second time 
in glory to put the last touches on His 
work by Resurrection and Eternal Judg- 
ment. 


April 30th, 1st Sunday after Easter. 
““HeE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN.” 


As Forerunner and Paraclete. 


“T go to prepare a place for you,” 


Jesus said. Nut otherwise could the 
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Unseen have become real to those who 
loved Him. ‘“‘We know not whither 
Thou goest,”’ so had they spoken. But 
when He uttered those illuminating words, 
ashaft of golden light feli on all the future. 
He was going to the Father’s House; 
there were many mansions there; He 
was about to prepare a place for them ; 
and where He was in the Unseen Holy, 
there also would they be. And it was 
enough. 

How strange and wonderful the distant 
metropolis seems to the people of a remote 
and desolate coast, to which the postman 
comes but once a week, and in which the 
scream of the railway whistle never 
sounds. The mother of a fisherman’s 
orphaned children mentions its name 
with a strange awe, as she recounts on 
winter evenings what she has heard of its 
splendour, its wealth, its sin, its nameless 
perils. But presently one of her boys 
goes there in a coasting barque, and 
returns with stories of all he has seen, 
and the distant becomes near, and the 
unfamiliar less strange and _ terrible. 
Finally, if one of the boys settles there, 
and wr.tes often of all that he is doing, 
and says that he is making money and 
getting on, that he is preparing a home 
for those he loves, and will never be con- 
tent until they come to him, and goes on 
to describe the arrangements which he 
is making by which all the tastes and 
idiosyncrasies of his loved ones will be 
perfectly consulted and met, then for the 
whole family that distant city is almost as 
familiar and dear as their native cottage 
with its peat smoke and cow byre. 

It is thus that Jesus has inves.ed the 
Unseen World with the tenderest associa- 
tions for those who believe in God, and 
believe also in Him. Somewhere, and 
not far away, He is. The blue curtains 
of the sky barely conceal Him. He is 
moving to and fro, engaged on our behalf 
in making our future home as fit as possi- 
ble for the natures which He is training 
for their new environment. As the bird 
prepares the nest for her brood, as the 
wild beast of the forest prepares its lair 
for its young, as the human mother for 
months before the child is born prepares 
for its needs, so that nothing is required 
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by the little helpless babe that tender 
fores'ght has not anticipated, so the Lord 
Jesus is preparing for us things which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
heart of man conceived. 

It may be asked, is there any proof that 
the Ascended Lord is thus engaged on our 
behalf ? Surely there is, in the fact that 
His influence is continually making itself 
felt in the realms of human thought and 
action. By His Spirit Jesus is always 
influencing the course of events on the 
shifting scenes of earthly history. Every 
revival of religion that moves the heart 
of the Church, every advance in mission- 
ary enterprise, every fresh accession of 
light on the great problems of eternity, 
every new prophet or teacher which stirs 
the heart of the listening crowd, is the 
gift fof the Ascended Christ, and the 
proof that He lives and cares. “ He 
gave,’ (may we not add. He gives) some 
Apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors 
and teachers.” 

There is a yet more personal! proof that 
the Ascended Chr:st is deeply interested 
in the well-being of His Church. ‘“‘ Unto 
every one of us is given grace according to 
the measure of the gift of Christ.” He 
receives gifts for us, and bestows them oa 
us—on every one of us. 

When a desire awakens in the heart 
it is a proof that there is some good thing 
in store, which will make our nature 
fuller and richer than ever. Apart from 
the entrance of that desire, we might fail 
to look for or wish the perfecting of our 
character and the fu!‘ilment of our des- 
tiny. But wherever there is such desire, 
it is the certain evidence that the supply 
of its craving awaits us in the Ascended 
Christ. The spirit of evil may offer some 
lower form of gratification, but if we dare 
to refuse it and wait only upon God, if we 
claim and appropriate the unseen but 
infinite supply from the Hands of our 
Lord, if we persist in affirming our pos- 
session and in thanking Him that we 
have received—we shall have ever new 
and repeated proofs that Jesus lives for us 
in God’s presence as the channel of the 
Divine supply. 

F. B. MEYER. 
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The College from the Grounds 


IRTON College, which was the 
first woman’s college in England, 
was founded at Hitchin in 1869, 
but shortly afterwards was re- 
moved to the buildings which it now 
occupies near Cambridge. Since then 
it has steadily been growing larger, till 
the six students with which it was opened 
at Hitchin have increased to 142—the 
number in residence this year. Propor- 
tionate additions have been made to the 
buildings from time to time, two new 
wings, a larger dining-hall, and a chapel 
being the most recent. In fact, the last- 
mentioned was only opened in 1902. 
Girton College is wholly built of red 
brick, and this, though rather startling 
in the parts which are brand new, yet 
where its exuberant hue has been toned 
down by the mellowing hand of time, 
gives avery pleasing effect, peeping through 
the luxuriant green and brown creepers 
with which the walls are covered, and 
which form a pretty setting to the window- 
boxes of gay flowers that adorn many of 
the sills. 


Stearn, Cambridge 


Each student has two rooms of her 
own—a sitting and a bedroom—or one 
large room divided by a curtain. Here 
she may do as she pleases, subject to 
certain restrictions regarding noise during 
the ‘‘ Silence Hours” which the students 
themselves have fixed in order to ensure a 
certain amount of quiet for their work. 
If a “sweet girl graduate”’ makes too 
much noise at such a time, she is liable to 
be “‘ jumped ” (t.e. she has “ Silence Hours, 
please,” said to her in a very severe 
voice) by those whom she has disturbed. 
If a student desires no visitors, she sports 
her oak by putting up on her door a 
piece of paper with the word “ engaged” 
written on it, and signed with her initials. 
The rooms of the dons, or—as_ the 
“Granta” calls them—donesses, are some- 
thing similar to those of the students, 
but are much larger. 

The grounds, commonly called the 
“Woodlands,” around the College are 
large, and very beautifully kept. They 
include a hockey-field, ash and lawn- 
tennis courts, an orchard, a_ kitchen- 
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garden, and a small pond now, alas! 
graced only by ducks, for the glory of the 
pond, the two swans, John and Emma 
{so called, runs the legend, because John 
came from Emmanuel College and Emma 
from St. John’s) have lately departed 
this life—John meeting his death by an 
accident, and Emma dying shortly after, 
some assert of a broken heart, though 
others, more sceptically inclined, affirm 
that a broken wing had more to do with 
it. - However, I believe, this loss is shortly 
to be remedied. : 

A very pretty -path surrounds the 
“ Woodlands,” now running alongside 
the golf-course and the hockey-field, now 
skirting the -trim tennis-lawn and the 
neat flower-beds in front of the College, 
and now winding amidst the “ natural 
wilderness ” (without which Bacon con- 
siders no garden perfect) that forms the 
chief-charm of the less frequented parts 
of the grounds. This path ‘forms a 
favourite walk for the students, especially 
when it is too-wet for games. Also, 
being about a mile long, it is of a very 
convenient length to “sprint” for those 
girls who are training. For it must 


be remembered that games are taken 


very ‘seriously at Girton, and_ the 
tennis, hockey, and cricket matches are 
considered as quite events. Of course, 
the most important matches are those 
against Newnham which are played fo 
cups. There are four of these—one for 
hockey, one tor cricket, and two, respec- 
tively, for singles and doubles at tennis. 
Then there are many “ friendly ” matches 
against other teams, as well as various 
ones got up among the students them- 
selves, such as “‘ Trip’ matches (1.e. those 
taking the Mathematical Tripos v. the 
Modern Language “ Trippers’”’) ; top and 
bottom floors v. middle ; matches between 
the different years (for these there are 
cups); dons v. students, etc. Lacrosse, 
also, is sometimes played during the 
Michaelmas and Easter terms; and golf, 
too, is indulged in, though only to a slight 
extent, as the course is small and not very 
good. On wet days, the chief amuse- 
ments are swimming and water-polo; and 
once a year water sports are held. These 
are very exciting, consisting of swimming 
XXXIV—a8 
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races, diving for plates, plunging, swim- 
ming under water, a duck-hunt, an 
obstacle race, and cock-fighting. 

The indoor recreations are even more 
numerous than the outdoor. In addi- 
tion to the club which each Tripos 
has of its own, and at whose meetings 
interesting papers are read by the students, 
there are no less than three debating 
societies. First, there is the Debating 
Society par excellence, held three times 
a term, to which both dons and students 
belong, and at which visitors may be 
present. Here all the most burning 
questions of the day are keenly discussed 
—Socialism, Education, Emigration, etc. 
Secondly, there is the Oratorical Club, 
which is purely political, and is formed 
on analogy with the House of Commons, 
there being a Speaker, Government and 
Opposition Benches (both-duly provided 
with Leaders and Whips), and even a few 
Irish Members! Such weighty subjects 
are “ brought before the House” as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Fiscal Policy, and Passive 
Resistance, and are discussed as earnestly 
as by its prototype. And lastly, there is 
the Spontaneous Speaking Society, which 
is confined to first year students and to 
second year students in their first term. 
The debates of this society are impromptu, 
and in cemparison with the lofty themes 
of the “D.S.” and the “O.C.,” its 
motions seem rather frivolous. Yet such 
subjects as “‘ Would you rather be a bigger 
fool than you look, or look a bigger fool 
than you are?” prepare the way for 
‘Passive Resistance ;”’ and anyone who 
could speak well at a moment’s notice 
on “ Should short skirts be worn on all 
occasions ?”” would probably not be 
nervous delivering a prepared oration on 
“The Disestablishment of the Church.” 

Then there is a musical evening once 
a week, as well as an orchestra, and a 
choral society which, though only insti- 
tuted about a year, has already given a 
very successful concert. Nor is histrionic 
ability neglected, for there is a Dramatic 
Society which every year produces a play 
in a very realistic manner. Nothing 
daunts it;—the self-complacent Mr. Collins 
in Jane Austen’s “‘ Pride and Prejudice,” 
the fairy Rumpilstiltskin, even the 
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ferocious forty thieves who tried to murder 
Ali Baba—these all have been very suc- 
cessfully represented. From time to time, 
also, the Modern Language Club acts a 
play in French or German, or the students 
taking the Classical Tripos present a 
Greek tragedy or comedy, maintaining 
by their costume, the arrangement of 
the stage, and the presence of a chorus, 
as far as possible the traditions of Ancient 
Athens. 


Photograph by 
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College. All members of the Brigade 
must immediately rush to the hall where 
the rendezvous is,—be they in_ bed 
(‘‘ alarms” are sometimes at 7.30 a.m., 
and on a dark winter morning there are 
not many up at this hour ; at these early 
morning alarms” dressing-gowns are 
quite 4 la mode) ; at hockey ; or even at 
breakfast or lunch, and in this case a 
most amusing scene takes place, for, one 
moment, you see the girls sitting quietly 


Stearn, Cambridge 


The Fire Brigade, Girton College 


But, perhaps, the most interesting of 
all Girton Institutions is the Fire Brigade. 
There are a head captain and secretary, 
three captains, nine sub-captains, and 
sixty “men” who are divided into three 


corps. A practice is held every Wednes- 
day, and there are ‘“alarms”’ three or 
four times each term. These latter are 
most exciting, for at any time during 
“noise hours” (the more awkward the 
time the better) the head captain may 
send round the rattles to “alarm” the 


at table, and the next, behold! they ‘are 
running helter-skelter across the rcom, 
flinging their serviettes here, there, and 
everywhere, and sometimes, even, -¢ ver- 
turning the chairs in their mad race for 
the door. As soon as ten “men” of a 
corps arrive, its captain leads it off to 
the scene of the supposed fire. The 
others follow as soon as possible, and 
hoses are run out in a most business-like 
manner, though, uf course, the water is 
not turned on, except at the outside 











practices held during the May term. Each 
member has to be able to ‘ make the 
knot,” a double loop in which she is to 
sit and let herself down from the window 
in case of fire in one of the upper stories ; 
and has to know where the various keys, 
ropes, hydrants, engines, nozzles, etc., 
are kept, and where every student and 
every don in the College lives. Every 
year there is a Fire Brigade examination, 
which creates almost as much excite- 
ment as the ‘“‘ Mays’’—intercollegiate 
examinations, held, by the way, in April, 
June, or December, but never in May. 
Each of the corps, between whom there 
is the keenest rivalry, is shut up in a 
separate room, and the aead captain and 
secretary visit each in turn, ask one girl 
where the ropes stay, say, on the ground 
floor (this is a favourite catch, for of 
course none do), another where so ‘and so 
lives, and time a third while she ‘“‘ makes 
the knot,” and gets into it. Finally, 
picked members from each corps shew 
their prowess in running out a .short 
length of hose as quickly as possible— 
this is techuically known as “ model 
hosing,’’—and in “‘corpsing,” #.e. trussing 
up (there is no other word to express it), 
by means of a rope, someone who is sup- 
posed to have been rendered unconscious 
by. the smoke, and then carrying her 
scientifically across.to the window from 
which she would be lowered in case of 
afire. The poor victim is rather knocked 
about sometimes by the eager “‘ corpsers ”’ 
in their anxiety to gain a good mark by 
being quicker than their rivals in the 
other corps. 

But some sceptic may ask “Is not this 
only another amusement ? Would the 
brigade really be efficient in case of fire ?”’ 
Well, of course, nothing can be conclu- 
sively stated, as such an emergency has 
never arisen,—and pray mark that this 
is largely owing to the excellent rules 
which the Brigade has made about ex- 
tinguishing the lamp and putting on the 
fire-guard before leaving the room. Person- 
ally, I think that in case of fire this ex- 
cellently organised body would do al. that 
would be expected of it. 

As for the social life of the College, it 
chiefly takes the form of teas, coffees, 
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and “trays.” The two former call for 
no comment, except the remark that each 
guest brings her own cup, so as to save 
the hostess such a serious washing up as, 
say, ten cups; saucers, too, and spoons, 
for the same reason are taboo—indeed, 
it is said that in after life a Girton girl can 
be recognised by the fact that she always 
shakes her cup round and round in order 
to melt the sugar, instead of using her 
spoon! However, a don always provides 
cups and saucers for her guests, and 
many are the tales of what happened 
when a student remembered, just when 
she got inside the door, that she should 
not have brought a cup—the most 
harrowing being that of the girl who 
slipped hers into her pocket, and promptly 
sat on it! By far the nicest tea and 
coffee parties are those held out of doors 
during the May term. Indeed, every fine 
afternoon, at this time of the year, not 
a shady nook round the tennis courts 
and the golf course but has its gay group 
of girls making a pretty picture in their 
dainty summer dresses, as they lazily 
drink tea, lounge on cushions, and* laugh 
and chatter brightly under the trees then 
in the zenith of their glory. 

A “tray” is a sort of supper party, 
generally held about 9 p.m., to which 
each guest brings the tray of bread and 
butter, and unmade tea, coffee, or cocoa, 
which the College provides for the evening 
meal. The hostess furnishes additional 
dainties—jam, cake, and fruit—and boils 
the milk for the cocoa, or the water for 
the tea and coffee. A noticeable feature 
is that almost always some of the guests 
have to sit on the floor, as but few of the 
rooms can provide chairs for eight or ten 
persons. 

Of course, too, there are entertain- 
ments on a much larger scale. From 
time to time, the College gives a garden 
party, or a concert, to which outsiders 
are invited; and, annually, the Fire 
Brigade officers invite the College to a 
dance in the Hall, which is prettily decora- 
ted for the occasion, not only with flowers 
and plants borrowed from the various 
rooms, but also with the implements 
of the Brigade—hoses gracefully festooned 
around the walls, nozzles of shining brass, 
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polished till you can see yourself in them, 
and rattles, whose music (?) forms a fitting 
accompaniment to the Fire Brigade song 
which always terminates the evening. 
Also, every Michaelmas term a party of 
some sort is got up by the third-year 
students for the first year—sometimes 
it is a “‘ baby-party,”-at which the latter 
dress up as children, and the third-year 
as their parents and nursemaids ; some- 
times it is a fancy costume affair; and 
sometimes there are just games. 
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not yet extended to women: the right of 
putting the letters “SB. aol after their 
names. 

I might best, said wondiuite my 
list of entertainments by an account of 
the auctions that are held at the end of 
the Academic year by those students 
who are about to go down for good ; for 
they afford as much pleasure and amuse- 
ment as any other form of recreation. 
The auctioneer is always one of the girls, 
and she knocks down the things with a 
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Although the second-year take no part 
in this festivity, their turn comes in the 
Lent term when they entertain the whole 
College. As a rule, their minds incline 
towards the drama—a few years ago, 
they acted an adaptation of Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” and last year they produced 
a clever parody of the “ Birds” of Aris- 
tophanes (the Greek play, it will be remem- 
bered, was acted in the autumn of 1903 
by the Cambridge undergraduates) in 
which two students are represented as 
leaving Girton in order to found a College 
where they will be treated as the equal 
of man. For Cambridge University has 





hammer (which itself is generally to be 
sold) as if she were bred to the business, 
praising her goods up to the skies, and 
exchanging repartee with the would-be 
purchasers. The bidding usually is very 
spirited, as practically every thing neces- 
sary for College life is put up to auction— 
from ‘‘ Loney’s Statics and Dynamics,” 
or a pair of Liberty curtains, down to a 
tea-strainer or a methylated spirit can! 

As yet, I have said little of the serious 
side of things at Girton. and, after all, it 
is for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, 
which in the greater number of cases is 
to be employed later as a means of earning 























bread, that students come up to College ; 
but, somehow, work is the same all the 
world over, and I can think of little in 
connection with it which would interest 
my readers, or which they do not already 
know. The girls go in for exactly the 
same Tripos examinations as the Cam- 
bridge undergraduates, and often attend 
the same lectures in Cambridge, though, 
of course, there are many lectures at 
Girton itself. There is a very good College 
Library, containing the books necessary 
for the various Triposes, as well as a 
Reading-room and a “ Yellow Backs” 
Library of lighter literature for leisure 
hours. An in- 
teresting fea- 
ture of this 
side of College 
life are the 
“crises’’ which 
overwhelm the 
spasmodic 
worker at least 
once a_ week, 
and which, from 
time to time, 
overtake even 
her more meth- 
odical compan- 
ion. ‘‘ Crisis” 
is a_ technical 
name for an 
accumulation of 
work which 
must be finish- 
ed by a certain time ; and the symptoms 
of a bad attack area temporary withdrawal 
into private life behind a sported oak, an 
entire absence from games, and even from 
meals, and a great consumption of mid- 
night oil. 

Nor must I omit to mention that 
prayers are read every morning at 8 
o’clock by the mistress, and that on Sun- 
day evenings Divine Service is conducted 
in the College Chapel, the girls themselves 
discharging the duties of organist and 
choir. There are branches, too, of the 
Society of the Annunciation and of the 
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Christian Union in connection with the 
College, while the chief philanthropic 
movement in which the students are 
interested is the Women’s University 
Settlement, whose aim is to brighten the 
lives of the poor in the East End of London. 
Not only are liberal subscriptions raised 
among the girls for this good work, but a 
sewing meeting is held every week in its 
aid, and in spring many boxes of flowers 
are weekly despatched to gladden the 
hearts of those “toilers in the City” 
to whom spring is but an empty name. 

In conclusion, may I say a few words 
about the College songs, for no account 
of the College 
without this 
would be com- 
plete, just as no 
girl could be said 
to have fully 
participated in 
College life who 
had never heard 
them sung in 
the College Hall 
by all the stu- 
dents after an 
important hock- 
ey match, or at 
the end of an 
entertainment. 
On these occa- 
sions ‘‘Gaudea- 
mus”’ is usually 
sung first, fol- 
lowed by the songs in honour of hockey, 
tennis, and the Fire Brigade, the Little-Go 
and Tripos songs, and that which perpetu- 
ates the glory of the ‘‘Girton Pioneers.” To 
these is added on the last day of the term 
“Auld Lang Syne,” and perhaps the 
scene which will longest haunt the memory 
of Old Students is that of the circle of 
girls in their pretty evening frocks gathered 
round the piano, warmly clasping the 
hands of their companions—many «of 
whom they will never see again—and 
singing this universally popular Scotch 
song. 
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. E was one of the first authors 
H that taught the dissenters to 
court attention by the graces 
of language. Whatever they 
had among them before, whether of learn- 
ing or acuteness, was commonly obscured 
and blunted by coarseness and inelegance 
of style. He showed them that zeal and 
piety might be expressed and enforced by 
polished diction. . As a poet, had he 
been only a poet, he would probably have 
stood high among the authors with whom 
he is now associated. For his judgment 
was exact, and he noted beauties and 
faults with very wise discernment. His 
ear was well tuned, and his diction was 
elegant and copious.” 

Such was the verdict which Dr. Johnson, 
in his “Jives of the Poets,” passed on 
Isaac Watts, not long after Watts’ death, 
and when Johnson was in the prime of his 
life. It was a great deal for Johnson to 
say of any man who was a dissenter, for 
he intensely disliked dissent and all its 
ways. Indeed, it is rather amusing to a 
reader of to-day to find that Johnson was 
unable to conclude even the laudatory 
notice of Watts which he had felt in 
honesty bound to give without indulging 
in a sly poke at dissent. ‘“‘ Happy is the 
man,” his final sentence on Watts runs, 
‘““ whose mind is disposed by his verses or 
his prose to imitate him in all but his 
Nonconformity, to copy his benevolence 
to man and his reverence to God.” 

However, such fame as Watts has to-day 
he enjoys altogether apart from eccle- 
siastical distinctions. He was, in his 
own time, an accomplished Nonconformist 
divine, a distinguished philosopher and 
scholar, and a noted controversialist, but 
to-day he is known simply and solely as 
the author of ‘ Divine Songs,’ and of 
“Psalms and Hymns.” And _ though 
many of his hymns are now entirely and 
deservedly forgotten, and others, in the 
prevailing fashion for sentimental pro- 
ductions in keeping with the ornate and 
sensuous worship of these days, are un- 
deservedly ignored, there still remains a 
residuum in constant use large and various 
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enough to stamp the reputation of Watts 
as securely and permanently established. 
It may not, therefore, be amiss to glance 
briefly at the life and work of the man 
whose name, though he died a hundred 
and fifty-seven years ago, is yet a house- 
hold word wherever English-speaking 
people live and worship. 

Isaac Watts was born at Southampton 
on July 17th, 1674. His father, who 
seems to have been a man of some reputa- 
tion and sterling character, was the pro- 
prietor of a boarding school for boys, 
a member of the Town Council, and 
a deacon of the Independent Church. 
While Watts was yet a little child his 
father was imprisoned in the local jail for 
Nonconformity, and on the steps of the 
jail his mother used to sit with her infant 
at her breast. I am informed that there 
is a portrait of the elder Watts still to be 
seen in New College, St. John’s Wood. 

Up to the age of sixteen years Watts 
was educated at the Southampton Gram- 
mar School. In the year 1690 he was 
sent to London to a private academy kept 
by the Rev. Thomas Rowe for the prepara- 
tion of young men for the ministry. At 
twenty “ he returned to his father’s house, 
where he spent two more years in reading, 
meditation, and prayer, in order to his 
being further qualified and fitted for that 
great work to which he was determined 
to devote his life, and of the awful import- 
ance of which he had a deep sense upon his 
mind.” In 1696 he became tutor to the 
son of Sir John Hartopp, Bart., of Stoke 
Newington, and two years later he was 
chosen as assistant to Dr. Isaac Chauncey, 
minister of the Independent Church at 
Mark lane. Four years later, on the very 
day on which William III. died, Watts 
was chosen as successor to Dr. Chauncey. 
Never physically strong, he was ere long 
prostrated by a prolonged and serious 
illness, and throughout his long life never 
thoroughly recovered from the weakness 
it left. It was at this time that he ac- 
cepted the invitation of Sir Thomas Abney 
to reside in his family. What was, at the 
time, probably meant as a temporary 
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arrangement, developed into a permanent 
one, for Watts continued a member of the 
Abney household for the thirty-six re- 
maining years of his life. And there, to 
quote Dr. Johnson, “ with a constancy of 
friendship and uniformity of conduct not 
often to be found, he was treated, for 
thirty-six years, with all the kindness that 
friendship could prompt, and all the 
attention that respect could dictate.” 
Henceforward Watts, so far as household 
or financial cares were concerned, was left 
free to devote all his energies to his literary 
and ecclesiastical labours. In the rich and 
cultured household 
of Sir Thomas Abney 
he found everything 
in the way of comfort 
and attention which 
could smooth his 
path of life and add 
to the usefulness and 
happiness of his 
career. To one in 
his enfeebled state of 
health this was an 
inestimable _ blessing 
and gave him that 
leisured ease which 
enabled him to pro- 
duce so much good 
work. But as one 
thinks of the rough 
times of Queen Anne 
for other dissenters, 
and of the meagre life 
so many godly minis- 
ters had to live, one 
wishes that others— 
“Bold Bradbury,” for instance, that 
splendid fighting, yet tender and true, 
parson of Fetter lane—could have shared 
some of the luxuries of Watts’ life. 

Among the worshippers at Mark Lane 
Chapel was Mrs. Bendish, the celebrated 
but eccentric grand-daughter of Cromwell. 
Thither also, for advice and counsel, came 
young Whitefield, the eloquent colleague 
of Wesley, and founder of that White- 
field’s tabernacle which has, of recent days, 
taken a new lease of splendid life under the 
inspiring ministry of Mr. Silvester Horne. 
Richard Cromwell himself, the unkingly 
son of a great father, was well known to 
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Watts in the later part of his life. They 
first met when Watts was visiting the 
death-bed of Howe, the celebrated chap- 
lain of the Protector. The acquaintance 
thus formed speedily ripened into friend- 
ship, and we read that in Richard Crom- 
well’s old age ‘‘ to no house was Watts 
a more frequent visitor than to his.” 

As minister of Mark Lane Church Watts 
occupied a position of great importance 
among the wealthier and more educated 
dissenters of his time. And to that im- 
portant position he added additional 
lustre by his undoubted genius, his elo- 
quence as a preacher, 
his reputation as a 
man of letters and 
philosopher, and 
above all by his un- 
blemished character 
as a Christian gentle- 
man. 

As a_ philosophic 
writer Watts was 
considered the only 
worthy contempo- 
rary, and sometimes 
antagonist, of Locke, 
and it is remarkable 
that the “ Logic” of 
the dissenting parson 
of Mark Lane actu- 
ally became a , text 
book in’ the Universi- 
ties of "Oxford and 
Cambridge, though 
these same Universi- 
ties would not have 
admitted Watts 
himself to their colleges or degrees. 
It was reserved for the University of 
Edinburgh to confer on him the diploma 
of Doctor of Divinity. ‘‘ Academical 
honours,” growls Johnson, “ would have 
more value if they were always bestowed 
with equal judgment.”’ 

Of Watts as a poet, outside his purely 
religious works, the present age knows 
nothing, though his ‘‘ Hore Lyrice ” were 
re-published as late as 1837, with a memoir 
by Southey. What he did for the 
hymnology of the Christian Church was, 
for those times, quite revolutionary. 


Until he published his hymns the poetry 
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of the Christian Church in England was 
lamentably inferior to all the other modes 
of worship. More sublime discourses 
have never been preached than those 
delivered between the Reformation and 
the age of Queen Anne. Prayer was a 
Divine gift of both the former and the 
later Puritans; but of Christian song as 
an art they knew next to nothing. As 
a matter of fact, up to within thirty years 
of Watts’ own time it would have been 
dangerous for dissenters to exercise it 
save in the recesses of the mountains and 
woods. The informer and the military 
would have been quickly upon their track. 
“‘ Sternhold and Hopkins, Tate and Brady, 
with their limping lines and poverty- 
stricken thought, were the Churchman’s 
necessary choice, and the scarcely superior 
Patrick and Bunyan—for Bunyan the 
hymn writer was not equal to Bunyan 
the preacher and dreamer—the almost 
sole refuge of the Nonconformist.” One 
can easily imagine, therefore, what the 
hundred and fifty metrical paraphrases 
of the Psalms and the three hundred and 
fifty hymns with which Watts, in rapid 
succession, enriched the Christian Church, 
meant for the godly people of his day. 
It was like the gift of a new sense to them 
—the sudden opening up of a sweet and 
gracious fountain of spiritual life and joy. 
The Church and the family broke into 
song as the Church and family had never 
done before. 

The complaint of many thoughtful 
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people to-day is that in our modern insist- 
ence on the gentler aspects of the Gospel 
and the Christian life, the human sym- 
pathy of Jesus, and the fatherhood of 
God, we have become miserably soft and 
sensuous in our song-worship. Indeed, 
as an intelligent young man expressed it 
to me lately, there are many favourite 
hymns now constantly sung in our 
churches in which no man can join 
without loss of self-respect. In the ro- 
buster times of faith which one hopes are 
coming there will perhaps be a return to 
some of the old hymns which have been 
discarded by this neurotic and sentimental 
age. And when that time comes it is 
certain that some hymns of Watts which 
are now neglected will re-appear in our 
public services. For though in many 
cases the rhythm and the rhyme will need 
revision, they are marked by a manly 
vigour of thought and expression in which 
many favourite modern hymns are woe- 
fully lacking. For it has been well ob- 
served that the fancy of Watts was as 
chaste as it was lofty, and was ever held 
in check by a profound and awful rever- 
ence for the character of the Almighty 
God. Indeed, it is just there—in reverent 
awe, in devout adoration of the greatness 
and majesty of the Supreme Being, and in 
praise of His Divine works in the realms 
of creation, providence, and grace, that 
Watts is really great. 
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and church practice play such an 

important part in the lives of the 

people as in Russia. Poor as they 
are, whenever money is wanted to build a 
new church or shrine it is always forth- 
coming, and the monasteries derive a vast 
income from the contributions of the 
devout. Sometimes men wander about 
Russia begging money for such purposes 
from door to door, from village to village, 
from province to pro- 
vince, for many years, 
and by the time 
their wanderings are 
ended they may have 
collected thousands 
of pounds. Then 
there are the great 
annual pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land and 
to the famous monas- 
teries of Russia, such 
as Kiev or Troitza, to 
visit which men and 
women of all ages 
and classes will waik 
for hundreds of miles. 
In Roman Catholic 
countries the very 
devout are usually 
persons of the lower 
class and of the 
female sex, but in 
Russia it is no un- 
common sight to see 
generals in full 
uniform, functionaries of high rank, and 
Court ladies taking part in these pilgrim- 
ages, or worshipping at some miracle- 
working image in the heart of a great 
city. 

The Russian Church is a highly complex 
organization, and may be regarded as one 
of the great departments of the State. It 
is essentially national in character, and is 
closely bound up with the history of the 
country. Although nominally under the 
supreme authority of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, it is like all the other 
branches of the Eastern Church auto- 
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cephalous, each nation having its own 
separate Church. That of Russia is ruled 
by the Holy Synod, a body composed of 
the Metropolitans of Kiev, Moscow, and 
St. Petersburg, four or five other arch- 
bishops or bishops, and two representa- 
tives of the lower clergy. But the real 
head of the Church is the Tzar, whose 
authority is represented by the Procurator 
of the Synod (a position now held by the 
arch-reactionary M. Pobiedonostzeff), who 
is a lay official and acts 
as the chairman of 
that body. The 
union between Church 
and State is of 
the closest ; religious 
offences are punished 
by the civil courts, 
and apostasy from the 
Orthodox Church is 
strictly forbidden and 
severely punished. 
A renegade loses all 
his civil rights, his 
property goes to his 
nearest heirs as though 
he were already dead, 
and he is liable to 
deportation to a 
penal colony. The chil- 
dren of Orthodox pa- 
rents must be brought 
upin that religion, even 
if one parent alone 
is Orthodox ; if a child 
of such a marriage 
is baptized in another faith, both the 
parents themselves and the priest who 
baptized it are severely punished. On the 
other hand no attempt is made in a general 
way to convert those subjects of the Tzar 
who are not Orthodox. To the Russian 
mind it is a natural thing that a German 
should be a Lutheran, a Tartar a Moham- 
medan, and a Pole a Catholic. But that 
a real Russian should abandon Orthodoxy 
for one of those faiths or become a heretic 
or schismatic is regarded as an abomina- 


tion. From time to time there are 


ferocious outbursts of fanaticism and 
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persecution against the Jews, and forcible 
attempts at converting a whole community 
of Catholics, Poles, Lutherans, or Arme- 
nians, but this is quite as much for poli- 
tical as for religious reasons ; an Orthodox 
Christian is looked upon as a loyal Russian, 
whereas a member of any other confession 
is a suspect and a blot on the ideal scheme 
of a unified Russian State. In Poland 
religion is a test of nationality. 

What has contributed to strengthen 
this national character of the Russian 
Church is the fact that all Russian 
wars have been fought against enemies of 
a different faith—Mohammedan Tartars 
and Turks, Lutheran Germans and Swedes, 
Catholic Poles, and pagan tribes in 
Siberia. Enemy and un-Orthodox have 
come to be almost synonymous terms. 
The great monasteries of Kiev, Troitza, 
and Moscow were rallying points for the 
Russian people in their wars, and they were 
often jbesieged, especially by the Tartars 
and the Poles ; they were the repositories 
ot the national standards as well as of the 
holy images and relics. Nevertheless the 
RussianjChurch has remained crystallized, 
since the ninth century, mummified like 
the corpses of its saints, and although very 
powerful and supported by State and 
people, it is an inert body, utterly devoid 
of vitality. Its ritual, its theology, the 
character of its art, are alike immobile, 
untouched by modern thought. It pro- 
duces nothing, it contributes nothing to 
civilization or moral and intellectual pro- 
gress, it merely serves to keep the Russian 
people ensiaved in the bondage of auto- 
cracy and ignorance. At the same time 
it is a great fact in modern Russia, and 
must not be neglected. However repul- 
sive some of its aspects may appear, we 
cannot understand Russian life if we 
ignore the Church. 

The Russian clergy are divided into 
two classes, the White and the Black. 
The White clergy are the parish priests ; 
they are married—in fact they must be 
married before they can be fully ord: ined ; 
until quite recently their sons were obliged 
to be priests, and even now, although no 
longer obligatory, it is a very usual custom. 
If a priest’s wife dies, he must become 
a monk; dispensations, however, are 
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often granted, but he may never marry 
again. By one of those curious incon- 
gruities of Russian life, while the Church 
and all its ritual is regarded with the 
utmost veneration by the masses, the 
priest is disliked and even despised. At 
best he is regarded with no more respect 
than the village cobbler or the blacksmith, 
and in a general way he is always supposed 
to be an unlucky person and to have the 
evileye. Even to be the son of a priest is a 
taint and the reverse of a recommendation, 
a taint, moreover, which it is difficult to 
hide, as both the surname and the manner 
of speech betray it. The character of the 
average priest is indeed not such as to over- 
come popular prejudice. He is grasping, 
avaricious, utterly callous to the material 
and moral conditions of his flocks, he never 
troubles about the sick and the poor, and 
his one thought is to get as much as he 
can out of his benefice. He charges for 
all his services, and as there is no fixed 
tariff, no service is performed without 
endless bargaining. His visitations are 
like those of the tax gatherer. The 
private lives of many priests are so scan- 
dalous as to be deemed disgraceful, even 
according to the not very rigid standard 
of Russian society. There are of course 
exceptions; the majority of the clergy 
are probably not absolutely wicked, and a 
few are really good men, but the general 
average is very low. 

The Black clergy are the monks; they are 
bound to celibacy, and they live in 
nonasteries. But on the other hand they 
enjoy the monopoly of all ecclesiastical 
preferment; the episcopate is chosen 
from their ranks alone. There is a tradi- 
tional antagonism between the White and 
the Black clergy; for the former resent 
being excluded from all preferment. The 
monks lead lives of purely contemplative 
devotion ; they do no useful work, they 
have no missions, they are shut ‘up like 
cenobites, and although some of the 
monasteries own hospitals, schovls, 
asylums, etc., the monks themselves take 
no active part in their management. 
While the priests are very poor and have 
to supplement their incomes by levying all 
kinds of contributions which are most 
unwillingly paid, the monks, or rather the 
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monasteries, are possessed of vast wealth. 
They own land, jewels and plate, much of 
which serves for the adornment of the 
shrines and holy pictures, and they receive 
immense sums in offerings from the faith- 
ful, especially on the occasion of certain 
festivals and pilgrimages. 

The most important and interesting of 
the Russian monasteries are the four 
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and adorn the churches, and it is here that 
Russian Christianity was born, when 
Prince Vladimir of Kiev was converted by 
his grandmother Olga who had been re- 
ceived into the Church at Constantinople, 
and baptized his people in 988. For the 
next two centuries the ties between Kiev 
and Constantinople are of the closest. The 
heads of the Church are Greeks, and 
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lavry of Kiev, Troitza (near Moscow), St. 
Alexander Nevsky at St. Petersburg, and 
Potchaieffsky ; Kiev is the most venerable 
of all. A lavra is a monastery which is 
also the residence of a metropolitan, an 
ecclesiastical academy and a seminary ; it 
is in a sense a summing up of Russia’s 
religious life, with all its medley of gross 
superstitions, blind devotion, ignorance, 
asceticism, greed, and Medizvalism. At 
Kiev we appreciate the Byzantine origin 
of Russian civilization and ecclesiastical 
architecture, for it was here that one of 
the earliest of Russian principalities was 
formed, and here Greek artists from 
Constantinople were summoned to build 





several of the princes married daughters 
of Greek Fmperors. The frescoes in the 
church of St. Sofia at Kiev show that 
Byzantine usages and even Byzantine 
costumes were adopted in Russia. Russian 
church architecture is directly derived 
from Byzatium, and if its subsequent 
developments show a sad falling off from 
the perfect proportions, the sober simpli- 
city, and the exquisite taste of what is 
perhaps the most beautiful of styles, still 
the traces of its origin are unmistakable. 

Unlike most Russian towns Kiev is in a 
very picturesque situation. Built on a ridge 
of hills rising up from the right bank of 
the river Dnieper, it dominates the wide 
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plains around for many miles. If is irregular 
and intersected with valleys and depres- 
sions, and 1aany of the streets are steep 
and crooked. As you approach by railway 
you see it stand out majestically amid the 
masses of greenery, reflected in the broad 
river, its stately gilt Gomes glittering in the 
sunlight. The train makes a long detour 
before entering the town, for Kiev is a 
fortress of the first rank; the monastery 
itself is indeed within the citadel, thus 
emphasizing once mre the close union 
between the Russ.an Church and the 
military autocracy. To reach the lavra 
you follow a wide boulevard between the 
town and the public garden, you cross the 
moat of the citadel, pass between formid- 
able earthworks, and enter a road lined 
with rows of booths for the sale of tkons 
(holy pictures), crosses, amulets, rosaries, 
and other objects of devotion. This trade 
is an important source of income for the 
monasteries, as the goods are sold at a 
profit of 100 to 200 per cent. The road is 
flanked by the arsenal on one side and the 
great wall of the monastery on the other. 
A massive vaulted gateway adorned with 
frescoes leads into the monastery itself. 
Immediately beyond it a vast courtyard 
with tall trees i: 1t opens out, sur- 
rounded by a number of buildings. During 
the great festivals (July 15th and August 
15th) a large proportion of the piigrims 
camp out in this enclosure. Their num- 
bers, which were as high as 200,000 in the 
‘seventies, increase every year, and in 
1886 were said to have reached 1,000,000 ; 
each pilgrim buys at least one candle and 
leaves a few kopeks behind. Kiev is 
perhaps the greatest pilgrimage centre of 
the world. The poorer pilgrims are lodged 
and fed free of charge, and others give 
what they like ; but the monastery derives 
a large revenue from the various hotels and 
eating-houses for the pilgrims of the better 
class. The total income of the monastery 
is calculated at over £100,000 per annum. 
There are several churches and charels, a 
printing press, schools and colleges, and a 
number of other edifices. 

The chief curiosity of the /avra, the final 
goal of the pilgrims, the holy of holies of 
all Russia, is the Peshtchert, or grottoes. 
The original founder of the monastery was 
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St. Hilarion, Metropolitan of Kiev,~ who 
iived for many years as a hermit in a cave 
which he had dug with his own hands on 
this very spot. On his death in 1051 his 
place was occupied by the monk Anthony, 
who was afterwards joined by other hcly 
men such as St. Theodosius and the 
historian Nestor. A regular hermitage 
was formed, which rapidly grew in wealth 
and fame. In the twelfth century it 
was raised to the rank of Javra, and its 
igumenos or head obtained the title of 
archimandrite. There are now 600 monks 
in the establishment. 

To reach the grottoes we descend a 
steep path to the right of the Cathedral 
of the Assumption, and then down a long 
wooden roofed-in stairway, which brings 
us to the Church of the Exultation of the 
Cross. Here the monks sell small wax 
tapers with which to light up the darkness 
of the subterranean passages. A little 
procession of about two dozen pilgrims, 
guided by a couple of monks, is formed, all 
bearing lighted tapers. The pilgrims, 
strong healthy-looking peasants, were 
bundled up in untidy, thick, woollen 
clothing, gaily coloured kerchiefs, and 
high boots, and some wore rough sheep-skin 
coats as well, for it was cold weather. We 
entered by a small door from the church 
into a long narrow passage carved out of 
the rock. We descend ever deeper for a 
considerable distance, winding hither and 
thither along a path, flagged with metal, 
between blackened walls. Then we came 
on a series of niches in which the bodies of 
the recluses repose. There are in all 81 
mummified monks, each wrapped up in a 
red cotton shroud, and lying in an open 
wooden coffin. A few of greater import- 
ance are enveloped in damask silk and 
are placed in more elaborate coffins 
adorned with carving and silver bosses. 
Several have quite a collection of tkons 
around them, and at intervals there are 
shrines. Now and then the monk will 
remove the covering from the head and 
disclose the blackened features of the 
dead saint to the awe-struck spectators. 
Over each coffin is the name of the monk— 
Hilarion, Antimos, Spiridion, Theodosius 
—but neither the date nor any word as 
to his deeds and virtues. The pilgrims 














bow down before every coffin, beat their 
heads on the ground, and kiss the body 
inside crossing themselves repeatedly ; 
sometimes they drop a few kopeks on to 
the platter which is conveniently placed 
beside it for that purpose. They do not 
seem to care who the saint was nor to 
distinguish between the holy, the more 
holy, and the holiest ; the point is to pay 
to each the tribute of prayer equally, so 
as to conciliate them all. 

Weird as they are in death the lives of 
these monks were stranger still. For 
years they dwelt immured in their caverns, 
meditating and praying, but never going 
out into the world to do good, nor 
praising God by bringing aid to the 
unhappy. One corpse, that of John the 
Sufferer, is seen buried up to the neck, in 


The Lavra, Cathedral of the Assumption, Kiev 





which posture he is said to have lived for 
thirty years—a supreme proof of holiness 
according to Orthodox ideas. What is 
perhaps even stranger to our views is that 
this character of Russian monasticism has 
remained unchanged for so many genera- 
tions. I have seen a monastery in the 
Crimea, founded only 150 years ago, 
where the monks live in caves cut out of 
the side of the rock high up on the moun- 
tain, communicating with each other only 
by means of hanging wooden galleries. 
There the inmates continue to lead the 
same lives as the monks of the Russian 
Church lived a thousand years ago. 

I could give numberless instances of the 
strangely mixed character of Russian 
religion, and-.of the incongruous and al- 
most incomprehensible attitude of the 
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people towards it. The continual genn- 
flections and signs of the Cross, the cour :- 
ing of rosaries, the devotion to images, und 
the pilgrimages are part of the every day 
life of Russia; but all this is not incom- 
patible with immoral or dishonest actions, 
and indeed in the majority of cases it is 
a mere outward formality. When a man 
starts on a journey he must cross himself. 
A thief says his prayers before burgling 
a house, and if the burglary is successful 
and undiscovered, 
he returns thanks 
to his favourite 
saint or Madonna, 
and deposits an 
offering before some 
wonder-working 
image. The  fa- 
mous Iberian Vir- 
gin in Moscow, one 
of the holiest tkons 
in Russia, is car- 
ried about all over 
the town every day 
to the houses /of 
sick people who can 
afford the fee, or to 
consecrate new 
buildings or family 
festivals ; last year 
its presence was 
required to sanctify 
the celebration of 
the 25th anniver- 
sary of a certain 
music-hall ! 

It is easv to re- 
alize that a church 
of this character 
cannot have any 
tendencies towards liberal ideas. It is 
indeed a dead weight on the country, 
hostile to education and to every form 
of freedom. The whole of its influence 
is used in favour of the autocracy by 
which it is supported, and it is this 
which has proved so fatal to progress 
in Russia. And yet, now and again even 
from a body of this kind a man arises 
of really genuine piety, combined with a 
breadth of views and a longing for the 
moral and material improvement of the 
nation. We have seen Father John of 
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Russian Priest and Boy 


Cronstadt, a remarkable preacher and 
social reformer, and now we have the 
shadowy figure of Father Gapon, who strove 
for years, unknown to the outside world, 
to raise the condition of the St. Petersburg 
working classes, and at last sprang into 
fame during the fatal days of last January. 
A few words on this remarkable man may 
be of interest. He is of Little Russian 
origin, a race which is in many ways more 
capable and hard working than the 
Great Russian, and 
always more in- 
clined towards 
liberalism. His 
father was a well- 
to-do peasant, who 
it seems, had on 
more than one occa- 
sion played the part 
of a “village Hamp- 
den”’ against local 
tyrants, so that the 


bued with a hatred 
of oppression. 
Having decided to 
become a priest he 
entered the semin- 
ary of Poltava. 
Subsequently he 
married and _ ob- 
tained a parish‘in 
the neighbourhood 
of that town, where 
he remained for 
some years. On 
the death of his 
wife, being unable 
to obtain a dispen- 
sation, he had to 
become a monk, out wishing to com- 
plete his studies he attended the 
theological academy of St.  Peters- 
burg. It was there that he began 
to take an active interest in the 
artisan classes, and he joined a society for 
the dissemination of religious and moral 
teaching among them. He was painfully 
impressed by what he saw of factory life, 
and when his course of studies was ended 
he devoted himself entirely to improving 
the conditions of the poor. At that time 
the Government had begun to institute 
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certain working-men’s unions under police 
supervision, with the object of weaning 
them away from the associations of a 
revolutionary character organized by 
students and other political agitators. 
Gapon thought that they might be turned 
to advantage, and took part in their 
development, actually founding a working- 
men’s association. It is said that he was 
at that time in correspondence with the 
Social Democratic party with a view to 
co-operating for the benefit of the artisans. 
He had been appointed prison chaplain, 
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severe on the shortcomings of his flock ; 
he inveighed against drunkenness, im- 
morality, and gambling, and never hesi- 
tated to tell the workmen that their suffer- 
ings were in part due to their own sins. 
When the recent troubles broke out in 
St. Petersburg he became the unofficial 
leader of the movement, and restrained 
the strikers from violence, merely voicing 
their demands for improved material 
conditions. That he could be a leader of a 
great national uprising, even if he wished 
to be, it is not in the least likely ; he is 
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and this brought him into contact with 
many cases of gross injustice ; but he was 
never a regular political agitator, and he 
was not keen on constitutional reform. 
He acquired a great influence over the 
factory hands, among whom he was known 
as Batushka Khakhol, or Little-Russian 
Little Father. Although a fervent 
Churchman he was very tolerant, and 
never interfered with the religious con- 
victions of those with whom he came in 
contact. He increased his popularity by 
refusing fees for his services, and he led 
amost simple and frugal life, working from 
morning to night. He was, however, very 
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merely a humble worker in the cause of 
the oppressed. But the significance of 
his action lies in the fact that although he 
is an ecclesiastic of the most reactionary 
of churches, he is open to liberal ideas. It 
is said that he is by no means the only 
priest holding these views, and that among 
the younger clergy the movement of pro- 
gress is spreading, although of course the 
official church opposes it tooth and nail. 
These facts tend to show that perhaps 
even the Russian Church, the last and 
strongest bulwark of reaction, may be 
slowly awakening. 


L. VILLARI. 








“4 NHE long village street lay asleep in 
the sunlight. At the door of the 
“Chequers” a young man stood 
in his shirt-sleeves, a dirty white 

apron rolled up round his waist, the neck 

ot his blue shirt open, exposing a brown 
muscular throat. Above, came a round, 
dimpled chin and a mouth whose weakness 
was partly obscured by a short moustache, 
in colour about two shades lighter than its 
owner’s brown, curly hair, that always 
seemed to be pushing back the old cap 
tossed rakishly above it. A pair of sleepy 
grey eyes and a nose remarkable for its 
siraightness completed the picture of 

“Bob,” the village handy man—now 

taking that mid-day “siesta” so dear to 

the heart of the average British working- 
man. Bob leaned against the door of the 

“ Chequers,” and gazed sleepily down the 

village street. He had had his “ pint,” 

the day was warm, and Bob, as usual, 
disinclined for active exertion. 

The church clock chimed the quarter 
past the hour, the last note drawn out 
and reverberating on the stillness of the 
summer air. Bob’s punctuality in leaving 
work could be compared with nothing but 
his unpunctuality in starting. He was one 
of those who did not mind how early he 
left off, so long as he began sufficiently 
late. 

“ Busy, lad ?”’ asked the landlord of the 
“Chequers,” as he leaned his - white- 
shirted elbows on the polished wood of 
the bar. Bob withdrew his gaze slowly 
from the outside world. ‘No,’ he said 
gently, “not over and above”’—then 
with a sudden burst of energy “ there 
ain’t much doin’ in my line now, you 
know.” 

The landlord shook his head. ‘“‘ Trade’s 
awful bad,” he said, not in any grumbling 
spirit, but just as the correct formula 
between man and man. 

“ Ay—'tis,” Bob tilted his old cap 
further over his eyes and scratched the 
back of his neck ruminatively. 

“Well, I must be startin’,” he inter- 
jected, ‘“‘ so-long,” and he put one hand is 
his pocket and began to whistle ‘“ The 


His Little Mate 


British Grenadiers ” with unwonted jaun- 
tiness as he moved off. 

“Wonder what made him go off so 
sudden,” commented the landlord with 
unintentional sarcasm, as he came out 
and took Bob’s station in the doorway. 
The reason was obvious. There was only 
one other person in the street beside Bob, 
and that was a woman, carrying in her 
arms a little girl, apparently between three 
and four years of age. 

“The missus,” chuckled the landlord, 
and watched with that intense interest 
that accompanies every incident in a tiny 
village. 

Apparently the woman knew the way 
to make even Bob useful, for in a moment 
or two she retreated to an open cottage 
door, having transferred her burden from 
her own to Bob’s scarcely more muscular 
arms. At the far end of the street, past 
the last straggling little cottage with its 
scanty, flower-bordered “ front bit”’ and 
its tall untidy sunflowers and hollyhocks, 
looking like lads and lasses that had 
outgrown their strength, was the village 
carpenter’s shop—a big, black-raftered 
shed, full of the spicy odours of many 
woods, where motes from the various 
sawdust heaps continually whirled and 
twisted in the shafts of sunlight that crept 
in between the tarred “ slats ” that formed 
its sides. Just beneath the dusty window 
panes,.curtained only with cobwebs, was 
the carpenter’s bench, whose wrinkled and 
worn surface was covered always with 
a most wonderful and fascinating collec- 
tion of rude wooden toys, jointless horses, 
dog-eared cats, and elephants with enor- 
mous trunks, beside a perfect navy of 
craft of every conceivable shape and 
“line.” Everything was dry, dusty, 
dead-looking, except for a green shoot 
of creeper that had somehow forced its 
way through a crevice in the boards and 
swung delicately to and fro in the half- 
obscured sunshine, just above Bob’s head 
as he stooped over the bench. That—and 
his charge, little Kitty Car‘ wright, who 
now sat enthroned on a heap of ruddy 
shavings, her red-brown curls mingling 
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with the slender spirals of wood and hardly 
distinguishable, in the shadow, from them. 
Bob looked up from his work, a tiny 
wooden doll’s chair that he was carving 
with extreme nicety, all the more extreme 
that it was work that no one would pay 
him for and that Kitty would probably 
spoil the first time she sat her dolly in it. 

“Well, Kitty,” he said cheerfully, ‘ so 
you've been a naughty girl to-day, have 
you ?” 

Kitty nodded her head gravely. ‘“‘ Um,” 
was herreply. Kitty, fora young woman, 
being remarkably sparing of her words. 

“TI believe you wanted to come and see, 
Bob, didn’t you ?”’ the young man went 
on. 
“ Not Bob—chair,” was the frank reply. 
Bob laughed. He and Kitty had been 
friends ever since, as a little mite scarcely 
able to walk, Mrs. Cartwright, his em- 
ployer’s wife, nearly at her wits, end to 
know how to clean, cook, sew, and keep 
poultry and garden going, as well as look 
after a too active baby, had bethought 
her suddenly to take the little toddler 
down to the “ shop ” and the safe delights 
of the ever-increasing heap of shavings 
and sawdust. Since then Kitty had been 
kind-hearted, lazy, Bob’s “little mate,” 
and Mrs. Cartwright was able to work in 
peace, sure that Kitty and Bob would turn 
up, safe and sound at tea time, usually 
with some ingeniously contrived new 
plaything, which Kitty was sure to break 
before the next day. She sat now with 
big brown eyes fixed on Bob’s busy fingers. 

“There,” said Bob presently, standing 
back and putting his head critically on one 
side, the better to examine his handy- 
work, “‘ that ain’t so bad, I don’t think. 
What do you say, little mate ?” 

“Ts it doneded, Bob ?” eagerly. 

“Done right up and fit for the best 
dolly that ever lived.” 

Kitty sighed deeply. ‘ Fank you, 
Bob,” she said demurely, “ but I’ve left 
dolly at home.” 

““Hev you now ? ain’t that a pity?” 
said Bob heartily. ‘“I’d go an’ fetch it 
for you, ducky, if I wasn’t so busy. Never 
mind, give us a kiss for the chair, and 
we'll take it home and put dolly in it 
to-night.” 
XXXIV—a9 
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Kitty rose obediently anc ploughed 
a small furrow through the shavings that 
clung and curled round her plump legs 
and arms. Bob caught her up and set 
her on his bench. 

“IT do love you, Bob,” she whispered, 
as she clung round his neck, drawing his 
head down to her level. 

“ How big ?” queried Bob sceptically. 

She opened her arms to their widest 
extent. ‘Ever so big,” she declared 
confidently. 

“That ain’t very big,” 
“ bigger—bigger zs 

“‘T can’t do any bigger,” she sighed. 

“‘ Look, big as mine ?”” Bob stretched 
out his brawny arms to their fullest extent 
—5 feet 9 inches—his own height. 

“ Bigger,” she declared. 

“You rogue!” He brought his arms 
together round her babyish figure. “ I’ll 
plane one of these shavings off,” and he 
held up one of her long brown curls, in 
pretended anger. 

“It’s not a shave, it’s a chell,” she 
declared. 

“IT don’t believe it. Where’s my 
plane ?” and he began poking about in 
all the corners. 

“It is a chell; it’s joinded on,” she 
averred. “ You pull it.” 

He took it in his hard brown hand again 
and held it so that the sunlight glinted on 
it, turning it’s brown to gold. “It’s a 
wooden shave,” he teased. ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
wear nasty wooden shaves on my head 
instead of chells.” 

“It’s not.” The colour flushed her 
brown cheeks and she clenched her fat 
fists in a perfect tempest of anger. “‘ Let 
it be!” She jerked her small head and 
flashed such a look*on him that Bob was 
secretly consumed with a desire to laugh. 
“‘ And you can lift me down, Bob, please,”” 
she commanded with a dignity somewhat 
diminished by the fact that she had to 
make the request. “‘ I’m going along way 
off, and I’m never going to be your little 
mate any more, so there.” 

“Don’t say that, Matey,” whimpered 
Bob in mock sorrow. “ How far are you 
going then ?” 

“As far as—” she hesitated while her 
small brain rapidly searched for a word 
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that would convey a. utterly desolating 
distance. ‘‘ As far as Never,’ she finished 
triumphantly. 

“‘ Well, now, I know the way to Never, 
too,”’ said Bob cunningly. 

“ Which way is it, then ? ” with evident 
unbelief. 

“Why, you go outer the shop, then vou 
turn down the road the other way to 
mother’s, then you come to the bridge 
where the water is and little silver fishes 
in it——” 

“Yes, yes,”’ excitedly. 

“Then you don’t stop there, but you 
go on till you see a stile——” 

“A stile? What’s that, Bob?” The 
brown eyes were opened to their widest. 

“Well,” Bob scratched his head and 
looked round desperately for a simile. 
“‘ Why—lookeeyear—it’s like as it might 
be a step up and the top of the bench— 
so—and another step down—so,” and he 
placed two blocks of wood to represent 
his idea. 

“Well ?” impatiently from his hearer, 

“Well, you go over the stile and then 
there’s a bit of a ccpse, you know, trees 
and such like, and then ss 

“Yes,” breathlessly. 

“ There’s a field wi’ girt yaller kingcups 
in, an—an that’s where Never is.” 

“Oh, oh.” She jumped up and down 
in an ecstacy. “Shall us go, Bob?” 

“Why, I thought you was going off 
be yourself, and going to leave poor old 
Bob is 

“T wasn’t,” she protested instantly, 
with all a woman’s guile, “ only,’’ artfully, 
“T thought you was too busy, Bob.” 

“ Well,” Bob took up a board, eyed it 
carefully, and laid it down again. “1am 
an’ I ain’t, if so be as you can understand 
that. I’ve to get the wood ready for 
a coffin, a house for a dead man, Matey, 
but those sort of customers ain’t never 
in a hurry.” 

“Then let’s go,” and she slipped her 
little hand into his and looked up appeal- 
ingly into his face. 

“Well, let’s,” said Bob indulgently, 
“and,” with the easy optimism of incom- 
petence, “ Ican doit quick when I dostart.” 

Out in the sunlight the trees waved and 
nodded beckoningly down the long, white 
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road ; a lark rose up suddenly from the 
grass near the hedgerow, and opening his 
little heart as he rose, poured out such 
silvery notes of sheer gladness, that Kitty, 
straining her eyes to follow his mad flight, 
blinked and chuckled joyously in sympa- 
thy. 

“Are the kingcups velly big ones, 
Bob ?”’ she said, lcoking down solemnly 
into his face (he was carrying her). 

“As big as your eyes, Kitty, and as 
pretty,” he said, “ only they ain’t brown.” 
* * * * * 

It was a year later. The kingcups had 
bloomed and died; the yellow corn had 
flashed in the sunlight and fallen to the 
sickle. On one sad day it had been too 
snowy for Kitty to go to the shed and 
she had not seen Bob for two whole days. 
Then—she was nearly five now, and 
Mrs. Cartwright began to talk threaten- 
ingly of “school’ and of a certain 
mysterious personage known as the “ H’ At- 
tendance Officer,” but as the days length- 
ened into spring again, and the daffodils 
in the fields and the shy pale primroses 
in the woods ushered in the warm sun- 
shine, Kitty began to resume her old 
visits to the workshop. There was a new 
tool there, a circular saw, driven by some 
undreamed of agency that Kitty was 
certain must be fairies. Bob half believed 
it too, or made out that he did, and Kitty 
listened, wide-eyed, to his tales of long 
monsters, like gigantic worms, flying 
round the hillside, prc pelled by the same 
uncanny agency. Kitty had never seen 
a train, but when Bob said graphi ally 
that “‘no one pushed it and no one pulled 
it, and yet it wented, and carried people 
along with it too,” Kitty nodded her head 
sagely a).d remarked that “if it wasn’t 
fairies it -vas ezackly like them,” a remark 
that was, as Bob said, “‘ as true as Gospel,” 
not meaning thereby to cast any aspersion 
on the veracity of the Gospel either. It 
was drowsy July again now. Kitty, sit- 
ting on her heap of shavings and watching 
the bright revolutions of Bob’s tool, as it 
ploughed its way through the piece of 
wood he was working, heard the soft 
hissing whirr less and less distinctly. The 
wheel seemed to be going all at once, her 
head nodded and the heavy lids closed for 
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a minute over the sleepy eyes. She was 
roused with a start by a sudden sharp 
exclamation from Bob, and looked up to 
see him gazing stupidly at his left arm, 
from which a small stream of red, flowing 
down, had already made a splash of wet 
colour on the dusty floor. Kitty jumped 
up excitedly. 

“Why, Bob, you’ve bleeded yourself,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ What was it? Was it 
the fairies’ wheel ?” 

Bob turned his eyes slowly round. 
Alieady her small voice seemed to come 
from an immense distance off, his sight 
was getting curiously blurred, his brain 
beginning to reel, while from the way the 
bright red, arterial blood gushed from his 
arm, it was clear even to his uninstructed 
mind that something would soon be se- 
riously wrong with him. 

“ Kitty,” he called thickly, “‘ come here, 
little mate. Do you know where Dr. Jes- 
samy lives ? over the bridge, the house 
with the big gates ros 

“Where the white pussy is, I know,” 
she said confidently, nodding her head. 

“Run there quick, Matey,”’ Bob was 
fumbling now for his big red handkerchief, 
but it was in the pocket of his coat, hung 
up on a nail, far beyond Kitty’s reach, 
and he relinquished the search regretfully, 
“an’ tell ’em—tell ’em Bob’s cut hisself 
an’ come quick—quick, mind,” and as the 
little figure flew through the doorway, 
Bob reeled, clutched with his unwounded 
hand at the bench, missed it and fell 
headlong, scattering the heap of crisp 
shavings where Kitty had so lately sat 
enthroned. 

Kitty, meanwhile, fully understood the 
importance of her mission. Her Lob, she 
knew, was “hurted,’”’ and when people 
“hurted ” themselves, Dr. Jessamy was 
the one to come and mend them. So 
down the sunny road she sped, her little 
blue-pinafored figure now in shade, now 
in sunshine, as she ran on towards the 
bridge and the big white gates. Halfway 
over the bridge she stopped. What was 
this coming swiftly towards her—the 
white dust rising in clouds on either side ? 
The sun glinted on the polished face-plate, 
the revolving wheel-spokes were like a disc 
of shining darkness, and Kitty stood 
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fascinated right in the middle of the road- 
way—her little figure even now almost 
obscured by the cloud of rolling dust. 
“The fairy wheels, the thing that wented 
and carried people on it, too!” 

But suddenly there was a deafening 
noise, as it seemed, right in Kitty’s ear. 
Kitty gasped, but even that warning 
“hoot” from the on-coming motor failed 
to move her. She stood rooted to the 
spot, her eyes getting bigger and bigger, 
while the moving terror came swiftly on. 
“ Bother the child—she’ll stand there till 
the last minute, I suppose,” that was the 
driver’s unspoken thought, his hand on 
the brake, ready to draw up. But he had 
forgotten the slight decline of the further 
side of the hill; the motor gained in velo- 
city; he applied the brake and swerved 
sharply—in the very direction in which 
Kitty at last sprang—there was a jolt 
and a scream. 

Poor little mate! Over the bridge and 
through the big white gates they carried 
her, but there was no welcome for Pussy 
as she hurried forward to greet her old 
playmate. 

“She is only stunned, I think,” kind 
old Dr. Jessamy said, as he carefully 
felt the soft little limbs, and the lady and 
gentleman who had been riding in the car 
exchanged glances of relief at the re- 
assuring words. 

“T am so glad.” The lady threw back 
her veil, and her voice trembled a little as 
she smoothed the brown curls from the 
broad white forehead. “I should never 
have forgiven myself if we had hurt her, 
though you know what children are, 
Doctor. They will stay till the last minute. 
They haven’t a bit of fear, usually.” 

The doctor nodded. ‘“She’d never 
seen one before, probably. She’s the 
carpenter’s little charge; not his child, you 
know, but they are always together. 
I rather wonder at him letting her run out 
like this.”’ 

“She seemed to be making straight 
for here, didn’t she, Bob ?” 

The little figure on the doctor’s couch 
stirred. Perhaps the sound of that well- 
known name entered her partly dulled 
brain, perhaps she had not actually lost 
consciousness, and the idea of her mission 
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to the doctor’s still troubled her. ‘‘ Bob,” 
she muttered dreamily, “ Bob,”—— 
“Oh, she’s coming round.” The lady 


bent over the sofa. ‘“‘ What is it, darling,” 
she asked gently, “do you want Bob ?” 

The big brown eyes unclosed and tra- 
velled slowly past the strange face to 

Jessamy’s familiar one, and then 
wandered on to where the white Pussy 
rubbed herself against the back of a chair. 
The chain of associated ideas was com- 
plete. She started up, trembling with 
eagerness. 

“Dr. Jessamy,” she said, “ you’ve got 
to go to Bob’s, quick! He’s hurted 
hisself and he’s all bleeding in the shavings.” 

The gentleman whom the lady had 
addressed as “ Bob” came forward. 

“You may depend upon it that was 
what she was running for, Doctor,” he 
said. “If the motor would be of any use, 
it is at the gate still —— 

“And I could take care of this little 
maid,” said the lady, ‘“‘ and bring her on 
gently, bye-and-bye. You'll stay with 
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turning to 





me, won't you, dearie,” 
Kitty. 

Kitty was leaning down stroking the 
white cat. 

“ Pussy too,” she said. 

So it was settled and the fairy wheels 
were requisitioned and made handsome 
amends for any damage they had un- 
wittingly done by whirling the doctor and 
“Bob” to the old shed, just in time to 
save that gentleman’s namesake as he lay 
still and almost lifeless in the pile of 
fragrant shavings. 

And bye-and-bye another little pro- 
cession started from the big gates, over 
the bridge and down the shadowy road 
where the westering sun made warm 
patches of colour. A tall lady in a 
motoring coat and veil—a little girl, 
holding on to her hand and prattling 
cheerfully—and, sedately bringing up the 
rear, the big white cat, come, as Kitty 
said, “‘ to see if Dr. Jessamy had mended 
Bob so that he could play with his little 
mate again.” 


” 
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The Voice of Spring 


Eacu Spring God sends a message ; 


Every breath 


Bears the sure promise, “ Life, 
New Life, from Death!” 
Each seed upspringing cries with 

Gladsome voice : 


“sé 


We seemed to die, 


we live! 


Rejoice, rejoice ! 
God’s messengers are we, 
And tell you true, 
What He has done for us 
He will for you.” 
Each bare branch clothed anew 
With bud and bloom, 
Speaks the sweet message, 
“Put away your gloom ; 
What matter if your beauty 


Pass away ? 


Fresh beauty shall be yours 
As ours, this day.” 
Hear the dear message sounding 


Far and wide: 
“‘ Thou shalt awake, 


Be satisfied.” 


and shalt 
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a little flower in his heart called 

Reverence, and he found it 
needed watering once a week. This say- 
ing may be taken as a quiet “ apologia ”’ 
on behalf of Reverence—a grace which 
he may have regarded as in danger of 
vanishing. It may also be taken as a 
plea on behalf of weekly worship ; and, if 
we are to believe a great deal that we 
hear, this also is one of those things the 
need for which is not now very strongly 
felt. 

The two—Reverence and Worship— 
are in point of fact closely related. Re- 
verence does tend to worship, and worship 
does, or ought to, increase reverence ; or, 
as Holmes puts it, water the little flower. 
Mr. Ruskin looks upon reverence as “‘a 
function of the human spirit ;”’ with the 
result “ that if men can get nothing else 
to reverence they will worship a pool, or 
a stone, or a vegetable.” So naturally 
does reverence tend to worship. Whe- 
ther, on the other hand, the weekly 
worship as offered and organized by the 
Churches is calculated to foster reverence 
is a different question. 

There are dangers of two kinds, and 
either of them is enough to defeat the 
ends of reverence. There is the danger 
that worship may become stilted, perfunc- 
tory, monotonous in pitch, hurried in its 
rendering. This springs from the con- 
tinuous and inevitable familiarity with 
sacred things of those who conduct 
stated worship. There is an opposite 
peril besetting those whose attempt is to 
be original, who, in order that they may 
not be perfunctory, aim to be “ brief, 
bright and brotherly.”’ Those whose 
place it is to lead the worship of others 
should remember that if it is not in their 
power to beget the spirit of reverence 
they may at least be expected to assist it. 
And this is not done when the impression 
produced is that of a performed service ; 
nor yet when affectation, mannerism or 
self-consciousness thrusts the human ele- 
ment to the front. The old maxim of 
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used to say that there lived 


Reverence and Worship 


Horace for those who would move an 
audience—st vis me flere dolendum est 
primum tibi ipsi—has its application for 
those who would aid its reverence. The 
man himself must be felt to be reverent, 
humble in spirit before God, and this is 
not felt when he is apparently discharging 
a function of office; nor is it felt when 
he is evidently using the occasion for the 
display of gifts or ideas that are peculiarly 
his own. 

The modern diet of worship usually 
consists of what is called “ the service” 
and the sermon. The relative importance 
of these will be variously estimated. In 
some cases the service is everything, the 
sermon being little more than incidental. 
In others again the sermon is distinctly 
the predominant partner, the service being 
regarded and described as “‘ introductory.” 
In reality, for the ends of reverence, the 
two portions should help each other. The 
message that is delivered in the sermon 
is not very likely to come home to hearers 
whose spirits are not in a reverent mood, 
and who are chiefly conscious of having 
come to hear a man preach. Mr. August- 
ine Birrell—himself following the late 
Walter Bagehot in the matter—thus 
explains the extraordinary influence that 
certain writers have over their readers. 
They have the gift to create and keep an 
atmosphere through which you receive 
all they tell you. While you are in their 
company you are in their atmosphere, 
and that means that they can and do im- 
press their view of things upon you, as 
the most talented authors who have not 
this gift are quite powerless to do. And 
that is what should be done by “the 
service.” I+ should create and keep an 
atmosphere of reverence in which the 
sermon shall have hope of producing its 
full effect. It is when God is not felt 
that reverence is wanting. To come to 
hear a man preach is not in itself an act 
very likely to predispose to a reverent 
spirit. And the value of such a spirit in 
worship does not lie in aroused emotion 
or religious sentiment which may incline 
people to swallow whole all that the 

















preacher may say. It is rather that a 
really reverent spirit will make desirable 
to men spiritual joys and prospects they 
would otherwise find unalluring, and will 
help them to regard as possible, sacrifices 
and devotions that they would otherwise 
turn from in despair. 

The need for a weekly watering of this 
little flower of the heart called reverence 
becomes the more apparent when we 
consider some of the changes that have 
come over the spirit and manner of ordi- 
nary life during recent years. Few would 
deny that a decline in reverence—at least 
so far as manner goes—is one of the 
phases of modern life. On this side of 
things, the words “ respect,” ‘‘ deference,”’ 
or “‘ courtesy,’’ may be more suitable than 
reverence to express just what is meant. 
But the want points in the same direction. 
Parents are not now accustomed to receive 
from their children the same deference 
that used to be accorded them; women 
are not treated with the same courtesy ; 
the workman seems anxious to show by 
his bearing that “ Jack is as good as his 
master,’ or thinks he is. This general 
drift in opinion and practice makes it 
more difficult to maintain that fine old 
reverence which held itself honoured to 
bow head and heart before God; and it 
makes it at the same time more necessary 
to try to revive and maintain it. - There 
are those who tell us that all this is the 
natural and necessary result of regnant 
democracy, and of the exploding of an- 
cient superstitions. If so it only makes 
the situation much more grave as being 
linked with causes that will certainly 
continue to operate. There can be no 


doubt that reverence is ‘a necessary part 
of every true Christian character. 


And 
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just because it is no longer the custom to 
be so servile in manner or in speech to the 
great ones of this earth, we need to be 
all the more anxious that an habitual 
reverence towards God and the things of 
God does not vanish at the same time. 
Many will remember the attempt that was 
made, some thirty years ago, when the 
Fortnightly Review was edited by Mr. John 
Morley, to print the name of God with 
a little ‘‘g.” It failed. But it was part 
of a general movement, meant to be a 
movement of emancipation, but destined, 
could it succeed, to bind men in the most 
cruel of all fetters—the cold, hard chains 
of an intellectual materialism. For the 
words of that seer among men—John 
Ruskin—are true: “All real joy and 
power of progress in humanity depend 
on finding something to reverence, and 
all the baseness and misery of humanity 
begins in a habit of disdain.” 

Mere custom will not prove perma- 


nently sufficient as a ground for maintain- 


ing weekly worship. Its worth in water- 
ing the flower of reverence should not be 
forgotten. For if it die, we lose, more or 
less completely, one of the best graces of 
the Christian spirit. The reverence we 
feel and cultivate in worship certainly 
reacts upon character. It helps to 
sweeten and mellow the disposition, and 
dignifies the daily intercourse of life. 
And perhaps the most that can be done 
to counteract the general drift in the 
direction of irreverence is that each one 
for himself should abide much in the 
secret place of the Most High. So will 
reverence of spirit grow by what it feeds 
on, and will help consciously or uncon- 
sciously to awaken reverence in the souls 
of others. 

J. W. Pavutt. 






dull, uninteresting country, and 
comparatively few people visit it. 
Even the ubiquitous English are 
rarely to be met with there, and so it 
comes about that the artist and the his- 
torical student alone find pleasure in the 
picturesque villages and in the quiet little 
towns where such stirring scenes have 
taken place. Yet, if the truth be told, 
Holland is only dull to dull people. To 
those who go there in the right spirit it is 
one of the most wonderful countries in the 
world. There is now-a-days nothing to 
remind the traveller that the drowsy little 
cities, intersected by canals, down which 
the boats float lazily under the shade of 
the lime and the poplar trees, were once 
the scene of one of the mightiest struggles 
the world has ever witnessed ; or that the 
prosaic Netherlanders are the descendants 
of the heroic men and women who fought 
for faith and freedom against the Spaniards 
three hundred years ago. Those fearsome 
times have passed away and the country is 
now wrapped in repose; still, the awful 
tragedies then enacted, seem, even after 
all these years, to cast a gloom over the 
towns, and the Dead Cities of the Zuyder 
Zee remain as a testimony to Holland’s 
former greatness and to her tragic story. 
It has been said that Nature appears to 
have reversed her laws in this wonderful 
country, for the greater part of it lies 
beneath the sea-level, and when the tide 
is driven by the wind the waves are 
thirty feet higher than the lowest part of 
the land ; the keels of the ships then float 
above the chimneys of the houses. Huge 
dykes, made of earth, sand and mud, and 
which resist the encroachments of the sea, 
are among the chief features of the land ; 
the safety of the whole country depends 
upon them. When finished the dykes are 
covered with twigs of willow, interwoven 
with great care, the interstices being filled 
with clay. These willows are renewed 
every few years. The annual cost of 
maintaining the dykes is estimated at 
about fourteen million florins annually, 
and {a corps of engineers exists for the 
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sole purpose of keeping them in repair, 
To stand at the foot of one of these 
huge dykes, when the tide is high, and 
to hear the waves dashing against it 


with tremendous force on the other side,. 


eighteen feet above, is an experience few 
who have been through it will ever forget. 
It is easy then to realize the deadly peril, 
in fear of which the people live. 

What of the race that inhabits this 
curious country? Voltaire’s sarcastic 
words on taking leave of Holland, after 
some stormy interviews with the authori- 
ties at Amsterdam are well known: 
“Adieu! canaux, canards, canailles.” 
But if the irascible, caustic philosopher 
found the Dutch discourteous and un- 
friendly, like treatment is not accorded to 
other foreigners who visit the country, so 
we may suspect that his own behaviour 
had not a little to do with his reception. 
Holland is peopled by a hardy, industrious, 
sober and frugal race, strongly Puritanical, 
both in profession and practice. The 
sturdy farmers and fisher folk who form 
the bulk of the population, know but little 
of the extremes of fortune, as neither great 
poverty nor great wealth is common 
among them. 

The Dutch dairy farms have long been 
famous, but they require to be seen to be 
thoroughly appreciated. To the English 
eye, the care bestowed on the cow-house 
borders on the ridiculous. In fact, in 
parts of North Holland and Friesland it 
is turned into the family sitting room, 
possessing a fireplace and at least one 
large, comfortable bed, for a farm servant 
always sleeps there to see that the animals 
are cared for during the night. All over 
the country the windows are decorated 
with neat little white lace curtains. The 
dairy is a large barn, generally thatched 
with reeds, with a wide space down the 
middle, paved with bricks. The animals 
are all placed with their heads towards the 
centre; straw being scarce, they lie on 
smooth bricks. The whole of the farming 
country is extraordinarily fertile; the little 
houses’ cluster together in groups, sur- 
rounded by many acres of pasture land 
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and fine flocks and herds. The black and 
white cows—brown ones are never seen— 
look as if they had jumped out of a Noah’s 
Ark. Most of the butter is exported to 
England, though a large quantity is dis- 
tributed over Holland itself, and the popu- 
lation of this farming district is considered 
the wealthiest in the country. 

Friesland is less visited than other parts 
of Holland. It has never been incorpo- 
rated with the rest of the country, the 
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superbly housed. Flax is an important 
article of cultivation ; large firms having 
agencies at Dok-kum, whose market is one 
of the most famous in Europe. 

It is easy to tell the wealth of the old 
Dutch towns by the number and magnifi- 
cence of the goldsmiths’ shops, for the 
whole nation, both men and women, are 
inordinately fond of jewellery. The family 
trinkets come out on the slightest pretext ; 
market day is a great occasion for exhibit- 


omy re 
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race-type and the language are therefore 
quite different. The people are extremely 
well-to-do ; indeed, there is a legend that 
the Frisians were once so wealthy that 
their door handles and knockers were of 
solid gold. If this extravagance ever 
existed, all trace of it has long since dis- 
appeared, though there is evidently no 
lack of money in the country. The farms 
are very productive, and there are few 
peasants who are not rich. Although 
the leases seldom extend beyond seven 
years, their tenure often descends for 
generations in the same family. The 
most extraordinary care is taken of these 
farms; the horses and cattle are often 


ing them, and they are worn in profusion. 
As a race the Frisians are dull and strike 
the stranger as somewhat surly; when, 
however, the skating season begins, they 
awake to life and become active and cheer- 
ful. It is the land of skates, and the 
people are considered the best and fastest 
skaters in the world. The very children 
take to it as ducks take to water. Fries- 
land is the only country where skating 
races are a favourite national sport. High 
and low, rich and poor, all enter the lists. 
This devotion to outdoor exercise hardens 
them against all weathers, and makes of 
the Frisians one of the finest races in the 
world. 
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In Zeeland the natives keep strictly to 
the dress of their ancestors, which is by far 
the most elaborate in Holland. Many of 
the costumes are difficult and complicated. 
The women possess stores of beautiful 
jewellery and lace, and the golden orna- 
ments on their foreheads and necks are 
often studded with precious stones. They 
wear solid gold helmets, with rosettes of 
gold filigree at each temple, and over this 
a cap with lace lappets. The head-dress 
of the girls is nearly as ornate as that of 
the elder women. The hair is arranged in 
a couple of wonderful little corkscrews 
above the forehead and on either side of 
their pretty, becoming caps are gold orna- 
ments from which hang pendants, some 
being tipped with good-sized pearls. The 
full dress of the men is equally magnificent. 
Their shirt collars are often embroidered 
and fastened with large gold button-links ; 
they wear velvet knee-breeches, and their 
silver shoe buckles are often richly chased. 
Their great pride are four large silver waist 
buckles placed on the belt ; these are often 
embellished with scriptural subjects in 
repoussé work. The Zeelanders have the 
reputation of being the most dignified 
people in Europe. 

Quite distinct from the prosperous 
Dutch farmers are the fisher folk of 
Holland. These are mainly represented 
by their women ; who, as among the same 
class in other countries, are cleverer and 
brighter than the men. They are of 
two distinct types, those who live on 
the shores of the peaceful, tideless 
Zuyder Zee, where storms are practically 
unknown ; and their less fortunate sisters 
whose homes are on the coast of the 
wild North Sea. The fisher women of 
the North Sea take an active part in the 
trade, a contrast to their sisters on the 
Zuyder Zee, who have nothing whatever 
to do with the work. As soon as the crew 
arrive on shore with the produce of the 
week packed in wicker baskets, their share 
of the work is done, and that of the women 
begins. They receive and carry away the 
baskets, take the fish to market and nego- 
tiate the sales. Most of it is sent out of 
Holland ; eels go to Billingsgate, flounders 
to Belgium, turbot to London and Paris. 
Scheveningen, a suburb of the Hague, is 
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a fishing place of great importance, the 
people are very quaint and peculiar, with 
their own customs and superstitions; they 
are also very pious and simple. Some 
idea of the enormous trade carried on by 
the fisher folk may be gathered from the 
fact that at the height of their prosperity, 
they sold herrings to the value of £4,795 
in one year, besides what was reserved for 
home consumption ; over twelve thousand 
vessels were engaged in this branch alone, 
employing about 200,000 men. 

But it is on the shores of the Zuyder Zee 
that the most interesting races in Holland 
are to be found, and they are the quaint 
people who inhabit the little fishing 
villages scattered on the islands and along 
the coast. Yet they are almost unknown. 
Few of the books dealing with the country 
refer to them; most of the guide books 
ignore their very existence, and no one 
would think that they were especially 
note-worthy. Representations of them, 
however, have for some time been the rage 
in England. We have had these wonder- 
ful people, with their enormous waists, 
flabby caps, or baggy trousers, and the 
inevitable windmill in the distance, 
brought to our notice on Christmas cards, 
photograph frames, and in every possible 
manner, but not one in a thousand 
among those who buy articles representing 
the Dutch fisher folk, know anything 
whatever about the originals, or at all 
realise that these people are unique among 
the nations of Europe. 

Each village has its special dress and its 
own quaint customs, which we can see 
from old Dutch pictures are the same as 
they were several hundred years ago. 
Many of the villages are so little above the 
sea-level that the tiny houses are built 
on mounds, connected by bridges, and 
nearly every little house has its own little 
moat and its own little boat moored near 
by in case of flood. Few of these cottages 
are very old, for the villages have often 
been flooded and burnt. In winter many 
of the islands are under water, and the 
people use boats to pass from one to 
another. They are accustomed to be 
awakened in the morning by the collision 
of furniture floating about in the rooms, 
and, as it is difficult to dig the graves below 











the water mark, coffins, with their grue- 
some contents, are sometimes to be 
seen floating about, and have to be 
reburied when the floods subside. The 
cottages are mostly made of wood, painted 
in bright colours, with huge windows and 
gables ; to the stranger they appear to have 
been taken straight out of a Noah’s Ark 
and dumped down on the Zuyder Zee 
shore. The interiors of these places are 
among the sights 
of Holland; no- 
thing like them is 
to be seen in any 
other part of 
Europe. Many 
of them are mu- 
seums of Dutch 
antiquities ; old 
oak chests and 
cupboards, black 
with age; chairs 
with carved 
backs; tables 
with carved legs; 
cabinets; tall 
clocks, and hang- 
ing brass- faced 
ones ; brass and 
copper warming 
pans; candle- 
sticks and lan- 
terns, shining like 
gold, are to be 
found among the 
furniture ; while 
blue and white 
china, old Delft 
ware and great 
pewter or silver mugs and tankards stand 
on the dressers or decorate the walls. 
The floor is generally of red tiles, over 
which is spread spotlessly clean mat- 
ting, while blue and white tiles are 
let into the chimney piece, which has 
a deep frill of coloured chintz round it, 
surmounted by quaint plates. The bed 


is the most curious article in the room ; 
itis let into the wall and resembles the 
berth of a ship; one wonders how the 
people lie in it, as it is only long enough 
for a very short person and, contrary to 
general ideas, the Dutch are a tall, fine 
race ; a curtain is drawn across it, both 
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day and night. These wonderful cottages, 
which are more or less the same all over 
the country, have lost many of their 
treasures, for the Jews have taken advan- 
tage of times of distress among the people 
to induce them to part with their beau- 
tiful things, and they are now scattered 
all over the world. They still, however, 
contain many treasures, and present an 
indescribable air of comfort, even of luxury. 

And what of 
the people who 
inhabit these 
cottages? They 
differ as much as 
do their dwell- 
ings from those 
in other parts of 
Europe, and it 
is wonderful that 
they are so little 
known. We are 
accustomed to 
think of the 
Dutch as _ short, 
fat and ugly, with 
surly manners ; 
they are, on the 
contrary, fine 
handsome men 
and women, with 
the fair hair and 
clear blue eyes of 
the North. They 
are all extraor- 
dinarily alike; 
this is accounted 
for by the fact 
that as they 
rarely marry out of their own villages, 
they are all more or less related. Their 
clergy forbid their marrying within the 
third degree, and they implicitly obey 
them. What strikes the stranger most 
is their intense shyness and reserve; 
the reason for this being that most 
foreigners who visit the villages appear 
immensely surprised and amused at 
everything they see, which conduct the 
inhabitants naturally resent. It is diffi- 
cult not to smile, for the stranger seems 
to have stepped into the middle of a comic 
opera; but a courteous bow, a pleasant 
nod, or a friendly gesture, for words are 
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useless, will soon set them at their ease, 
and then it is seen how gracious, simple 
and dignified these fisher folk can be. 
Once assured of your friendly intentions, 
the women will shyly beckon you into 
their houses and show you their posses- 
sions ; not because they want you to buy 
any of them, they would be insulted if such 
a thing were even suggested, but because 
they take a pride in their little homes, and 
in the beautiful things they contain. Ifa 
genuine interest is shown, they will go to 
the large oak chests, which are to be found 





fair amount of jewellery. The women 
take no part in the fishing, beyond occa- 
sionally mending the nets, and even this 
the men consider their own legitimate 
work. All their time is occupied in clean- 
ing their houses, making or mending the 
clothes, knitting the stockings, etc. They 
are never idle, but neither do they slave 
from morn to night. 

The men folk are seldom at home except 
on Sundays; they are not so attractive 
as their women, for they are more reserved, 
and take longer to become friendly, but 
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Interior of a Cottage on the Zuyder Zee 


in most of the cottages, and produce their 
marriage and Sunday garments, and their 
jewellery, for inspection. Many of them 
are exquisite needlewomen, and _ their 
clothes and house linen are often ela- 
borately embroidered in white and 
coloured threads. Most noticeable are 
their marriage garments, which have often 
descended from mo.her to daughter 
through many generations, and are magni- 
ficent specimens of their kind. The em- 
broidery is done on cloth and must have 
taken years to make. They have also a 





they are always courteous and kindly. 
They are very fond of billiards and tables 
are to be found in all the villages, round 
which they congregate in the evenings. 
They are nearly all teetotallers, and are 
highly moral and religious. The longer 
one knows these people the more one is 
struck by their splendid virtues, and 
the more one realises how many 4 
lesson we in England can learn from 4 
few weeks’ residence among the Dutch- 
men. 
EVELINE B. MITFORD. 
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I—The Chaos in Russia 
Toe war between Russia and Japan 


promises to be one of those 

epoch- making events which 

change the face of the world. 
It has already startled the world by its 
revelation of unsuspected military 
strength and imperial instincts in the 
Japanese people, who have become at 
once a Great Power to be reckoned with 
by all the Western nations; and what- 
ever the immediate result 
of the conflict, it can 
hardly fail to have a 
prodigious effect in shaping 
the political, and perhaps 
the religious, thoughts and 
destinies of the Eastern 
races. 

But for the moment 
the dramatic interest has 
been shifted from the 
Far East to St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. The 
slaughter on distant battle- 
fields has been well nigh 
forgotten in the slaughter 
of unarmed citizens by 
their own Government, 
and Holy Russia is pre- 
senting a spectacle of riot, 
revolution, bloodshed, and 
horror, which is filling 
the world with pity and dis- 
gust. The long-suffering 
dumb millions of this vast empire have at 
last begun to cry out, like the Egyptians, 
against their task masters. For the tale 
of bricks has been doubled by a war 
which they regard as causeless and 
criminal. It has added heavily to already 
intolerable burdens. It has brought 
nothing but a succession of humiliations 
and defeats, paralyzed trade and com- 
merce, reduced huge masses of people 
from poverty to destitution and famine, 
and revealed the inefficiency, brutality, 
and utter corruption of the Government. 
And now all races and classes in the 
Czar’s dominions are uniting in fierce 
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revolt against a system which has passed 
the limits of endurance. 

The wonder is that such a Government 
as that of Russia has not filled up the 


cup of its iniquity long ago. For it 
stands alone among the so-called Christian 
nations of the world in its iron-handed 
sternness and ruthless suppression of 
light, right, and liberty. We have to go 
back hundreds of years to find in European 
history instances of equal barbarity. 

The people are absolutely at the mercy 
of an irresponsible bureau- 
cracy. They are arrested, 
imprisoned, flogged, and 
exiled at the dictation of 
officials without orderly 
process of law. They 
are taxed to the verge of 
starvation and driven like 
sheep to the slaughter, by 
a Government in which 
they have no voice or repre- 
sentation. Everything has 
been done that was possible 
to keep them n_ ignor- 
ance. Schools have been 
interdicted and suppressed 
and only about one-tenth 
of the children receive 
any education at all. 
The press is gagged, the 
right of public meeting 
withheld, and_ religious 
liberty ostensibly pro- 
claimed, but almost every- 
where cruelly denied. 

And not the least lamentable feature 
is that the Church of Russia is to a large 
extent responsible for this terrible con- 
dition of things. It is a State Church 
in the worst sense of that term and in the 
most corrupt form of the thing. It is 
almost exclusively a political instrument 
and a subservient tool of despotism. 
The Czar is its acknowledged and acting 
head. The holy synod which governs 
it is composed entirely of his nominees. 
It is part of the autocratic system. It 
has no sympathy with the people. It 
never voices their wrongs. It only 
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defends their oppressors and preaches 
passive obedience. 

When a Christian Church has played 
this part, revolution makes short work 
of it. The people, in their wrath, too 
often cast out religion in their hatred of 
the thing which has borrowed and 
degraded its name. The Catholic Church 
in France played that ignoble part before 
the great outbreak. Its dignitaries did 
flunkey work for despotic kings 1nd 
nobles. They first dragged Christianity 
through the mire, and then the revolution 
for the time being trod it down in disgust. 
The one thing which saved religion in 
France from universal contempt was the 
attitude of the lower clergy, who, for the 
most part, sided with the people, and in 
some cases headed their revolt. 

We earnestly hope to see that historical 
episode repeated in Russia. Everything 
points to revolution and upheaval. There 
is going to be a judgment day in Russia, 
and the Church which has so shamefully 
prostituted its power will be tried at the 
same bar as the bureaucracy to which it 
has sold itself. The Russian peasantry 
have been heretofore an essentially reli- 
gious people, but they have lost faith in 
their Czar, his bishops, and his Church. 
Will they lose faith in religion as well ? 
The answer depends to a large extent on 
men like Father Gapon, who has made 
himself one with the suffering people, the 
mouthpiece of their wrongs, and the herald 
and preacher of a better time. If there 
are many Father Gapons in the ranks 
of the inferior clergy, if the masses of the 
people can be shown by such men as these 
that Christianity is not the ally of tyrants, 
but the champion of the oppressed, 
religion will pass unscathed though, it is 
to be hoped, purified, through the trial 
day that is coming. 


II—A Cry from India 


We have been advised by one of the 
wisest of inspired men not to be looking 
always at our own things but also on the 
things of others. St. Paul was not think- 
ing of the faults and blemishes of others 
when he gave that counsel, else would 
his warning have been shaped differently. 


A far greater Teacher has told us not to 
forget the beam in our own eye in our 
eagerness to deal with the mote in our 
neighbour’s, and that has a more 
every-day application than St. Paul’s 
words. We are always ready to condemn 
the misdoings of other nations, and not 
so easily convinced of the shortcomings 
which they see in us, yet it is well to be 
occasionally reminded that our ways as 
a nation are not perfect, and sometimes 
hardly even just. 

It so happens that whilst we have all 
been shuddering at the doings in Russia, 
and lifting up outraged voices on behalf 
of its mis-governed and miserable people, 
there has come to us a pathetic cry from 
another people much further away, yet 
part of our own dominions, pleading for 
justice which they think we deny them. 
For the twentieth time the representatives 
of the people of India have held their 
annual congress, and discussed intelli- 
gently and moderately their grievances. 
It is the Parliament of India’s native races 
in which the aspirations and mute sorrows 
of three hundred million souls find the only 
utterance which is possible to them ; and 
no one could read the account of its pro- 
ceedings without profound interest and 
some measure of sympathy. It is the 
most picturesque gathering that the world 
could show. Eleven hundred men of 
diverse race, colour, speech, religion, and 
costume—a motley assembly indeed—yet 
the pick of Indian life, educated, gifted, 
and in many cases brilliant men, masters 
of the English tongue, loyal to British rule, 
but all burdened with the message of 
those who have sent them, and all united 
in the appeal for a fairer measure of 
human rights. For India, like Russia, 
is governed by a bureaucracy—and there, 
perhaps, the parallel ends. For the 
civilians and soldiers who govern India 
are for the most part humane and high- 
minded men, imbued with the British 
sentiments of justice and fair dealing, and 
the people are on the whole more conten- 
ted, or at least far less miserable than they 
have ever been before. Yet it is a 
Government in which they have no voice 
and no part except to bear the heavy 
burdens. The policy which involves vast 























military expenditure, and almost conti- 
nuous war is not their policy, and the 
enormous and ever-increasing taxation 
grinds them down to excruciating po- 
These woes are felt all the more 
because light is spreading. A vast num- 


verty. 


ber of young 
Indians are 
becoming as 
highly in- 
structed and 
as capable in 
political 
things as 
their masters, 
and when the 
schoolmaster 
is abroad the 
demand for 
self-govern- 
ment inevit- 
ably follows, 
and must be 
soon or late 
granted. 

The recent 
Congress, 
which was 
presided over 
by a notable 
and generous- 
minded’ En- 
glishman, Sir 
H. Cotton, dis- 
cussed these 
questions for 
three days, in 
wise _states- 
manlike, and 
admirably 
self-restrained 
speech. Its 
petitions and 
reasonable. 





It does not ask for parlia- 
mentary government like our own, or 
anything approaching to it. 
little more than that the bureaucracy 
shall be reinforced or infused with a little 
native blood, or, in other words, that one 
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or two well-equipped Indians shall have 
a place on the Legislative Council ; that 
there shall be something like freedom of 
opportunity and absolute freedom for the 


to far-away 
England for 
these elemen- 
tary boons, 
sure that the 
British people 
are great and 
generous 
enough to do 
therightthing, 
if it can be 
brought home 
tothem. And 
so they would 
if they could 


be made to 
care about 
these things. 


But India is 
far away; its 
dusky millions 
out of sight, 


and we are 
well nigh heed- 
less of the 


splendid priv- 
ilege and tre- 
mendous res- 
ponsibility 
which God has 
given us in 
these people, 
and yet we 
are busy with 
our missions 
among them. 
Every Christ- 


ian heart prays continually for the conver- 
It may be that the shortest 
and surest way to this result will be by 
showing them that our religion means 
justice, liberty, enfranchisement, and the 
dealing out of equal rights to all men. 

J. G. GREENHOUGH. 
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Red Roofs in April 


RAIN and the glimmer of sunshine, 
Clouds flitting white o’er the blue, 

Meadows all nodding with cowslips, 
Hedges all budding anew: 


That is your God-given country. 
Here, too, the sunshine and rain, 

Cloudland and breezes and azure 
Heralding Summer again. 


Here, where the streets are so narrow, 
Never a message of green ; 

Here, where the workers so tired 
Never a cowslip have seen. 


Yet, after rain, when the housetops 
Bare to the blueness of day 

Mirror the sky and the sunshine 
(Red flushed with gold and with grey) 


There, for one moment transfigured, 
Lie the red roofs all a-gleam ; 

Misty with tears and with memories 
Vision has faded to dream. .. . 


Lo! the red bareness of willows 
Rocked to and fro by the breeze, 

Tender with grey-golden blossoms, 
Honied and humming wit!) hees. 


Grey-gleaming roofs, you have brought 


me, 
One blessed flash of the Spring ; 

Now in the God-given country 
Know I what April must bring: 


Rain and the glimmer of sunshine, 
Clouds flitting white o’er the blue, 

Meadows all nodding with cowslips, 
Hedges all budding anew. 


J. P. Bourne. 
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I—SunpDAY, APRIL 2ND 


Acts xxvi. 19—‘‘ I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision.” 


SUPPOSE all you boys and girls know 
| what a vision is—it is something you 
see, and it usually means something 
you see which you don’t expect to 
see. Some people say that a vision is 
something you think you see that you 
don’t really see. But it always seems to 
me that the important question is not 
whether you really see it or only think 
you see it, but whether it is worth seeing. 
Sometimes when one of your teachers 
is trying to explain to you something that 
you ought to understand you suddenly 
start up and exclaim ‘“ Oh, yes, I see!” 
That is vision. And if it is some ‘sacred 
truth to make you better boys and girls, 
it may be called heavenly vision. Every 
time you and I see clearly the way of duty 
in which we ought to walk, that is hea- 
venly vision. Every time we see the 
shining figure of the Right that is a hea- 
venly vision. But my text says the big 
question is whether when you see that 
Figure beckoning you to come and follow, 
you obey or disobey—whether you say 
Yes or No. 

There is a very beautiful vision you may 
see if you have inward eyes. She is often 
visiting you and me, but we do not always, 
nor perhaps often, heed her when she 
comes. She has a very long name. She 
is called Opportunity. Shall I tell you 
what she does? She has a beautiful 
mansion for each person in the world— 
a mansion full of such splendid rooms. 
She holds the keys of these rooms at her 
girdle, and suddenly she takes out a key 
and opens wide a door and beckons me 
or you to go in. If you say you are too 
busy, you will come another time, you 
have something else to do, she swings the 
door softly to, and it closes with a final 
snap. Then she puts up the key. You 
will never see what that room contains. 
It will never open for you again. “ The 
door is shut.” Last week Opportunity 
opened a door for you, I have no doubt. 
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She invited you to enter a room of influ- 
ence; the beautiful room where there 
was a kindness to be done to someone, or 
the right word to be spoken at the right 
time. But you were busy, or thought 
you were. Last week will never come 
back. The door is shut. Opportunity 
has turned the key, and one of the rooms 
in your mansion you will never be able 
to enter, no, not though you live through 
all eternity. For lost opportunities can 
never be recovered. 

Boys and girls, look out for the vision 
of Opportunity, and remember what she 
offers you you must take at once or leave 
it for ever. Make up your mind to enter 
the rooms she opens for you one by one. 
That is the way to gain influence and to 
do good, and to enjoy the help and the 
favour of God. Be obedient to the 
heavenly vision. 


II—SunpDay, APRIL 9TH 


Psalm 1. 14—“‘ Pay thy vows unto the 
Most High.” 

I SUPPOSE you boys and girls know that 
a vow is a sacred promise. In the old days 
people had strange ways of letting it be 
known that they had made a vow. Some 
of them shaved their heads to show that 
they had taken a vow ; and some of them, 
like Samson, let their locks grow and 
didn’t shave their heads, to show that they 
had taken a vow. Some people nowa- 
days take vows, and wear strange dresses, 
and shut themselves up in convents all 
their lives. But the best of all vows are 
not made outwardly like that, but in- 
wardly, and quietly, and prayerfully, in the 
sanctuaries of our own hearts. When 
nobody hears what we say, except God 
alone, we make our vow to Him, give Him 
our word, plight our troth, and all our 
life afterwards we are trying to pay our 
vows unto the Most High. 

Every boy and girl here has read the 
simple and beautiful story of our late 
Queen when she was a young girl, and 
when she learned for the first time the 
great part she was to play in this country 
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and in the world. ‘I will be good,” she 
said. Four little words which everybody 
can say and understand. “I will be 
good.” And I am sure she said those 
words out of her heart as a promise not 
only to her country but to her God. And 
when we think of all her great and gracious 
influence for over sixty years, we ask what 
was it that helped her ? And we answer, 
The vow of her girlhood which she never 
forgot— I will be good.”’ 

Let me give you one other example. 
This one comes from long ago, out of that 
reign in history you know as Henry VIII. 
There is a man who has a great hope in 
his heart, and he has made God a promise. 
His hope is to see the day when everybody 
will be able to read the Bible in his own 
language. His vow is that every man 
who follows the plough shall one day know 
what the Bible contains. And he trans- 
lates the Bible into English; and he has 
to fly for his life. And at last they take 
him prisoner and try him and sentence 
him to death, and burn him alive. Why 
is William Tyndale faithful unto death ? 
He is keeping his vow—paying his vow 
to the Most High. 

Now, I don’t ask any of you boys and 
girls to make rash vows, -and foolish 
promises. Very simple ones will do. 
“T will be good.” But I want you to 
make them quietly and solemnly to God 
in your hearts, and I want you to pray 
for grace to keep them. ‘“ Pay thy vows 
unto the Most High.” 





IfI—Sunpay, APRIL 16TH 


Proverbs xix—‘‘ It is not good that the 

soul be without knowledge.” 

ONCE upon a time, the stories say, 
there was a little cave inside a great rock, 
and within this little cave, into which 
even little boys and girls would have to 
creep on hands and knees, there lived 
two toads. The toads were more than 
a hundred years old, so I am told, but as 
nobody had known them for long I don’t 
see how they got at the facts. However, 
one thing is certain: the two toads had 
never in their lifetime been outside the 
little dark cave. You will perhaps be 
surprised to hear that they thought 
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themselves great travellers. They used to 
say that they had been all over the world. 
There was not a place in it that they had 
not visited. ‘‘ We have seen,” they said, 
“all that there is to see. It is a very big 
world ’’—and as they said it they looked 
out sleepily at the rocky walls of the cave 
—‘ but we have actually been all round 
it.” The only part of the cave that 
troubled them was the roof, and some- 
times they wondered how the roof of the 
world was fastened on, and wished they 
could go up and see. Otherwise they were 
quite satisfied that they had been all over 
the world—and so they had, over their 
world. One day as they were croaking to 
one another a stray swallow flew in at the 
little entrance to the cave that was high 
up near the roof. And, seeing the two 
toads, the swallow perched upon a stone 
and began to talk to them. The swallow 
began to talk about the wonderful world 
that he had seen outside the cave. He 
did his best to describe to them the green 
trees and the blue sky, and the wide, 
wide sea—the world of Nature where ail 
was colour and light and beauty. Then 
he looked down at the two toads and 
asked them why they lived down there 
in the narrow dark cave when they might 
live in the great and beautiful world 
outside. But the toads looked at him 
scornfully and said “How young and 
foolish is this stranger. He does not 
know that we have been everywhere in the 
world, and have seen all there is to be 
seen ; nobody has anything to teach us. 
As for this intruder who thinks that we 
are blind and ignorant old fossils, he 
really ought to be taught more respect 
for such wise travellers as we are, who 
have left no inch of space unexplored.” 
Then the swallow lost his patience, which 
was a pity, and told them that they were 
a couple of stupid, short-sighted, hide- 
bound old dotards, or something of that 
sort, and the toads lost their temper too, 
and said he was a mad bird, and a fanatic, 
and that his wild fancies showed that his 
brain was diseased, and that he ought to 
be locked up, and not allowed to go about 
insulting others who were fifty times as 
old and fifty thousand times as wise and 
experienced as he was. This frightened 
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the swallow, so that he flew away twitter- 
ing out into the fresh air, beneath the 
blue sky. “‘ Bah,” he said, “what a 
foolish old pair, to think that that dark 
cave is all the world there is!” But the 
two toads lay in the dark and croaked 
about their wonderful knowledge, and 
quarrelled with one another when they 
had no one else to quarrel with, arguing 
whether the roof of the world was solid 
or not. 

From which story, boys and girls, you 
can learn a lesson. It is not good that 


the soul be without knowledge. It is not 
good to live in a little world. It is not 


good to deny that there are beautiful 
things to be seen in the great world of 
God’s love, even though you have not 
seen them yet. The world in which Jesus 
lived, the world of infinite grace and 
beauty, the world of His Father’s love 
and fellowship, is a real world in which 
we may all live, but in which so many 
people do not believe. God bring you 
out into the light and teach you the true 
knowledge. 


IV—SunDAY, APRIL 23RD 


Psalm xxxiv. 8—“ O taste and see that the 
Lord is good; blessed its the man that 
trusteth in Him.” 

THIS is just what most people won’t 
believe. They agree that a man may be 
a better man if he trust in God. They 
admit that he does the wiser thing. They 
think of it as a prudent course to take 
because of the possibility of another life 
beyond this one. But that a man would 
be happier for doing it is the very last 
thing in the world they would suppose, 
and of course this arises from the idea 
that God’s will is something hard and 
unpleasant ; something that has to be 
borne, but that it would be very much 
nicer to escape. I have heard even good 
people talk about God’s will as something 
to be accepted with a sigh or with tears ; 
and we think of ourselves as ever so good 
and virtuous if only we do not with our 
lips and in our lives rebel against it. 
From the language held by hundreds of 
Christians you might easily imagine that 
the will of God was something which they 
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had to put up with; and that God has 
been cruel to them in making them obey 
His will—a will which destroys the 
colour and beauty and happiness of life. 

You know quite well that many people 
say that stolen sweets are the only really 
delightful ones, and that we must break 
out of bounds altogether to be truly happy. 
God is a stern and severe schoolmaster, 
whose will is so irksome and painful that 
happiness lies in the resisting and break- 
ing of it. 

I just want to tell you how false and 
silly all this is. The Lord Jesus taught 
us the truth about our Father, God. 
God gives us His all-wise will to save us 
from that which would otherwise fill us 
with misery and make happiness impos- 
sible. Here is a little child who thinks 
it hard lines that it may not put its hand 
into that bright and beautiful flame, 
but his father’s will is best though when 
he holds the child back it burst into tears. 
Supposing the child were to sigh, and 
assume a very injured air, and speak of 
resignation and submission, and say “ Thy 
will be done ”’ as if the father had behaved 
in the most cruel way, you would be ready 
of course to smile at such folly. The 
father’s will was to make happiness 
possible ; not misery. Misery only comes 
from a very foolish wilfulness. 

There are some of our hymns which do 
not, I feel, express quite the true spirit. 
There is a hymn, “ Thy Will be Done.” 
The highest note in that hymn is the 
resolve not to weep and moan whatever 
God does to us. It reads as if every in- 
fluence of God upon us were in the light 
of the chastisement ; heavy and painful 
correction. There is nothing that sug- 
gests that the will of God is something to 
be greeted with song and holy joy and 
infinite gratitude. Nothing. 

Yet look how Christ puts it. There is 
the poor weary, penitent traveller, making 
his way painfully home, and the will he 
has formed for his future is to be a hired 
servant, to surrender the title and rights 
of sonship, and live in the menial office. 
But the Father comes, and the Father’s 
will is expressed in the kiss, and the robe, 
and the ring and the feast. And suppose 
the young man now draws a long face, 
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and sighs, and speaks of resignation and 
submission, and says mournfully, in 
disappointment and reluctant acquies- 
cence “Thy will be done,’ why, what 
unpardonable ingratitude and folly you 
would call it. 

Yet, rightly seen, the Father’s will is 
always for us the kiss, the robe, the ring, 
the feast. Our will is always degradation 
and surrender of privilege; His always 
to lift us out of the dust, and give us 
peace and joy and bliss. 

Blessed is the man who trusteth himself 
to Him. 


V. Sunpay, Aprit 30TH. 


John xvii. 26—‘‘ That the love wherewith 
Thou hast loved Me may be in them.” 


I WANT you boys and gir!s to notice that 
this is part of one of the Lord Christ’s 
prayers for His disciples. It is a very 
wonderful prayer. We all want to love ; 
we want to have hearts overflowing with 
love. But perhaps we should never have 
dared to pray such a prayer as this. Our 


Lord asked His Father to give to the 
disciples the very love with which He, the 
Father, had loved Jesus Christ. 


Try and 
think what it would mean to us all to 
have such a love as that. 

I had a waking dream the other day. 
I thought I was lying looking up at the 
stars and thinking of their mighty size, 
and in my dream I said “‘ What an amaz- 
ing Power must that be which can hold 
the worlds in their places, and guide them 
on their way!” 

And just then I heard a tiny but sweet 
voice at my elbow, and looking down 
I saw a daisy, and the daisy said “‘ Oh! 
you need not go so far for wonders. The 
same Power that upholds the stars poises 
my flower upon its slender stem, and 
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upholds me until my day is done. It is 
God’s will that the Power that rules the 
worlds should be in me, the lowly daisy 
of the fields.” : 

And just then I saw that the sun was 
beginning to appear and to throw its rays 
across the city. And I said “ What an 
amazing light is that which can give the 
millions of this city, and the whole world, 
light to do their work!” 

And just then another little voice piped 
at my elbow, and looking down I saw a 
glow-worm shining like phosphorous in 
the hedge-side. And the glow-worm said 
to me “Oh, you need not go so far for 
wonders ; for the same God that stored 
the suns with light, keeps my lamp burning 
until my day is done. It is God’s will 
that the Light that floods the worlds 
should be in me, the lowly glow-worm of 
the hedgerow.” 

Then, as I dreamed, I thought I saw 
and heard one of the greatest men of our 
time. He was a prophet preaching to 
the people, and the people listened en- 
raptured and they cried “ He is inspired ; 
it is the Spirit of God.” And once again 
I heard a little voice calling, and looking 
round I saw a little child giving a cup of 
cold water to a poor thirsty pilgrim at 
a cottage gate. And something cried in 
my ear ‘“ You need not go so far for 
wonders. The same Spirit that taught 
the great apostle to preach, taught that 
little child to love and serve. It is the 
will of God that the Spirit that was in the 
prophets and apostles should dwell in the 
heart of a little child.”’ 

Then I remembered how Jesus prayed 
that the same love that was in God for 
Him, the Saviour, might dwell in all His 
followers. And I knelt and prayed the 
prayer too. 

C. SILVESTER HORNE 





Literary Treasures of the Bible House 


HE library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society holds a 


unique place among the literary 

collections of the world. Numer- 
ically the collection has no striking 
importance. It is not larger than the 
miscellaneous stock of a leading London 
bookseller, and is contained in a room 
which would scarcely seat a hundred 


growth, or evolution, of the English 
language. The foreign’ section affords 
ocular demonstration of the extension of 
missionary work abroad during a hundred 
years, and stands as a monument of 
philological achievement. When we bear 
in mind that at least half of those four 
hundred versions are printed in languages 
never reduced to writing before the 


Library of the Bible House 


people. But these books, numbering 
about 12,000, consist exclusively of Bibles, 


Testaments, and small portions of Scrip- , 


ture, which represent the languages and 
dialects spoken by more than four hundred 
nations and tribes scattered over the face 
of the earth. 

In the English section the history of our 
Bible from Wycliffe to the present day 
may be clearly traced, and with it the 


translators of the Scriptures set to work, 
we are able to estimate, to some degree, 
the laborious nature of the task which 
has been accomplished. There is another 
fact which should not be overlooked. 


The translators’. of 
into unwritten 
pioneers of 

possible the 

literature. 


the 
languages 

education, 

creation of 


Scriptures 
become the 
ands render 
a_ national 
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We now propose to describe briefly one 
or two volumes in each department of this 
treasure-house of the Word of God. Here 
is a copy of Tindale’s New Testament, 
printed at Antwerp in 1535. ‘‘ The newe 
Testament yet once agayne corrected by 
Willyam Tindale: Where vnto is added 
a Kalendar and a necessarye Table wherein 
easely and lightelye maye be founde any 
storye contayned in the foure Euange- 
listes and in the Actes of the Apostles. 
Prynted in the yere of oure Lorde God. 
M.D. & XXXV.” This was the “ light- 
bringer’s’’ last work. He had only just 
finished the corrections of this edition 
when, betrayed to the authorities, he 
was carried to the Castle of Vilvorde, and, 
after nine months’ suffering, was put to 
a cruel death. Hundreds of copies of the 
earlier editions were burnt at Paul’s Cross. 
They had been sent from the continent 
secretly, and were eagerly bought by all 
classes of people. But the Romish 
priesthood commanded the people 
to deliver up the book, to make the 
bonfire at St. Paul’s. The burning 


of Bibles has always proved an excellent 


advertisement, and the ashes of that 
bonfire became the seeds of a tree, des- 
tined to spread, in root and branch, all 
over the British Isles. 

Close to Tindale’s Testament, there 
stands the first complete Bible printed 
in English, Whilst Tindale, nearly worn 
out by poverty and privation, pursued 
his task in Holland and Germany, his 
friend, Miles Coverdale, was also engaged 
on the continent, in translating the 
Scriptures “out of Douche and Latyn.”’ 
He had “fyve sundry interpreters,’ the 
most important being Luther’s Bible, 
the Vulgate, and Tindale’s Testament. 
The volume was probably printed at 
Zurich in 1535, with a title-page embel- 
lished with wood-cuts. It is sometimes 
known as “ The Treacle Bible,” from its 
rendering of Jeremiah viii. 22, ‘“ there is 
no more Triacle at Galaad.” Other 
archaic expressions have often been noted : 
Gen. viii. 11, ‘‘ The dove bare an olive 
leafe in her nebbe;” Jos. ii. 11, “ Our 
heart had fayled us, neither is there good 
stomacke in any manne;” Judges 
ix. 53, “And brake his brain-panne ;”’ 
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Ps. xci. 5, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not nede to be 
afrayed for eny bugges by night.” A 
later edition of this book, “ imprynted in 
Sowthwarke ” in 1537, was the first Bible 
printed on English soil. 

One of the Bibles attracting the special 
attention of visitors to the library is 
called ‘‘ Matthew’s version.”” There is 
little doubt that the book, except 
portions of the Old Testament—the 
work of Coverdale—is Tindale’s trans- 
lation. It is supposed that “ Thomas 
Matthew,” the name appearing in the 
Dedication to the King, wasa pseudonym 
of John Rogers, one of Tindale’s friends, 
and the first martyr in the days of Mary. 
This man edited the book, but his work 
consisted of little more than selecting 
and arranging in the margin the anti- 
Papal notes of Tindale and other writers. 
The heretical opinions of Rogers were 
well known, and also his connection with 
Tindale, and it is alleged that he adopted 
the pseudonym in order to prevent the 
suppression of the book. In 1543 Parlia- 
ment ordered all the annotations to be 
removed or expunged. The owner of 
this particular volume, obeying the man- 
date, smeared over the notes with red 
paint; but the pigment faded, or became 
decomposed by the action of damp, and 
now the notes are perfectly legible. This 
copy was found ina farmhouse. It had 
been utilised by the women for the purpose 
of drying flowers and leaves, and pressing 
out the creases of washed ribbon and 
muslin, ‘“‘ of which it was full.” 

“Lord, open the eyes of the King of 
England,” was the prayer which broke 
from Tindale’s lips a moment before the 
executioner did his work. Three years 
later his prayer was answered: Thomas 
Cromwell issued an order, in the King’s 
name, that incumben‘s were to provide 
a Bible for their respective churches. It 
was to be set up in some convenient place, 
so that the parishioners might be able to 
read it. The book thus set up was called 
the ‘‘ Great Bible,” or ‘‘ Cromwell’s Bible.” 
It is also known as ‘“‘ Cranmer’s version,” 
although Cranmer only prepared a pro- 
logue for the second folio edition of 1540. 
It was a revision by Coverdale of “ Mat- 
thew’s version,” which was substantially, 
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as we have seen, the work of Tindale. 
Thus, once more, the labours of Tindale 
came to light. King and Church had 
condemned the man and all his works, 
and yet the result of his long toil in 
poverty and distress now found a place 
in every church in England. The 
book was issu: d without the controversial 
notes, and when Henry was assured 
that no _ heresies were maintained 
by it he exclaimed, “Then, in 
God’s name, let it go forth among our 
people.” 

On the title page of the Great Bible is 
an elaborate design, attributed to Holbein. 
The Almighty is depicted throned in the 
c’ yuds, and saying “‘ The word which goeth 
f th from me shall not return to me 
e.apty, but shall accomplish whatsoever 
I will have done,” and “I have found 
me a man after mine own heart, who shall 
fulfil all my will.” The King, kneeling, 
and with the crown at his feet, declares, 
“Thy word is a lantern unto my feet.” 
In the next compartment the King is 
seated, robed and crowned. With the 


right hand he is giving the Bible to Cran- 
mer and a group of priests, and with the 


left to Cromwell and other lords. To the 
former he issues the command, ‘‘ Take 
this and teach,” and to the latter he says, 
“TI make a decree that in all my kingdom 
men shall tremble and fear before the 
Living God.”’ On another scroll, falling 
over his breast, are the words, ‘“‘ Judge 
righteous judgment ; turn not away your 
ear from the prayer of any poor man.” 
In the middle compartment Cranmer and 
Cromwell are distributing Bibles to priests 
and nobles. In the lowest compartment 
a priest is preaching at Paul’s Cross. He 
begins by saying, “I exhort, therefore, 
that first of all, supplications, prayers, 
thanksgivings, be made jor all kings.” 
Then the assembled people, men and 
women, civilians and _ soldiers, shout 
“Vivat Rex!” whilst a group of child- 
ren cry out in plain English ‘‘ God save 
the King!” At the back of the children 
are two prisoners confined in a cage, and 
they also are constrained to shout “‘ Vivat 
Rex!” All the books in this section of 
the library are admirably described in the 
Catalogue of English Bibles, prepared 
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by the Rev. T. H. Darlow, M.A., and 
Mr H. F. Moule, M.A. 

From the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century it was not an uncommon practice 
for pious ladies to devote some of their 
time to decorating the covers of religious 
books with fancy needlework. Anumberof 
such volumes, of conspicuous artistic 
beauty, are preserved at the Bible House. 
We may single out one specimen for a brief 
description. It measures about eight 
inches long and six inches wide, and com- 
prises a Bible of 1630, Common Prayer, 
and the Metrical Psalms. The ground- 
work of the cover consists of red satin, 
which is overlaid with an exquisite design, 
embroidered with gold and silk thread. 
In the centre of the cover is a circle, and 
at the corners are quarter-circles ; flowers 
—probably lilies—form a deep border on 
the right-hand, and similar flowers deco- 
rate the back. The persons who plied 
their fingers over this elaborate cover no 
doubt carried out a design suggested by 
religious symbolism, the colour of the 
groundwork being symbolic of charity, 
or divine love, the circle of the Divine 
Being, or of Eternity, the gold metal- 
thread of glory and power, and the white 
flowers of purity or faith. This specimen 
is believed to have been worked by the 
ladies of Nicholas Ferrar’s household, at 
Little Gidding, Huntingdonshire. Ferrar, 
a man of culture and wealth, resolved 
to retire from the world, and devote 
the rest of his years toa secluded religious 
life. He bought a mansion at Little Gid- 
ding, and established a kind of Protestant 
monastery. The members of the house- 
hold numbered forty or fifty persons, and 
day and night, from year to year, they 
maintained a round of devotion. 
When not engaged in prayer, praise, 
or pious meditation, the inmates em- 
ployed themselves in works of charity 
amongst the poor, and in embroidering 
religious books, hassocks, and vestments. 
Ferrar died in 1637, prophesying the 
coming of “sad times.” In 1646 his 
prediction was verified, for the Parliament- 
ary troops sacked the place. 

The oldest printed Bible in the library 
is a specimen in German, printed in 
the ancient city of Augsburg in 1473. 





LITERARY TREASURES 


The Society possesses a splendid collec- 
tion of the four great Polyglot Bibles— 
the Complutensian (1517), the Antwerp 
(1572), the Paris (1645), and the London 
(1657). It is a remarkable circumstance 
that we owe the first to Cardinal Ximenes, 
Grand Inquisitor for Spain, and the 
second to Philip II. of Spain, one of the 
most despicable bigots and abandoned 
profligates ever called to a throne. One 
of the chief helpers of Ximenes was 
Antonio of Lebrixa, the ‘‘ Erasmus” 
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and often !ife, devoted to one object— 
giving the Gospel to a heathen nation 
or tribe. 

We might take down almost any one 
of those volumes, and it would tell the 
same tale of self-sacrifice, self-exile, and 
loving labour, of hearts burning with 
enthusiasm for God and man. Here is 


a Bible in the language of Tahiti. In 
1797 the first Christian missionaries to 
Tahiti landed in the island. Amongst 
them was Henry Nott, a bricklayer. The 


Codex Zacynthius 


of Spain, whilst Philip appointed the 
Benedictine monk, Arias Montanus, to 
the editorship of the Polyglot printed at 
Antwerp. Memorials of patient research 
and linguistic knowledge, these four 
Polyglots are valuable to collators, 
students, and translators, and yet, 
comparing them with hundreds of less 
pretentious books on the shelves, we feel 
that each of the latter is fraught with far 
more living interest than all those thirty 
massive volumes combined. Each of 
those small books speaks of time, strength, 


savage inhabitants had no written lan- 
guage, had never seen a book, and the 
art of writing was entirely unknown, 
The oral language had, first of all, to be 
acquired and understood, which was done 
by the exchange of signs, and pointing 
to surrounding objects. At length a 
degree of proficiency was attained, and 
Henry Nott succeeded in recording on 
paper the equivalents for a few hundred 
spoken words. The vocabulary steadily 
grew, and a spelling-book followed, in- 
tended for the benefit of the people. Then 
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Nott began his gigantic undertaking. He 
had no knowledge of Hebrew or Greek. An 
English Bible was his only guide. Often 
in weariness, sickness, distress, and amid 
discouragement and peril, he still toiled 
on. At last the heroic and prolonged 
effort was accomplished. Twenty years 
had passed since the first line of transla- 
tion was committed to paper, and thirty- 
eight years since the mission party landed 
in Tahiti. The Bible Society undertook 
to print the complete Bible, and Nott 
went to England to see it through the 
press. He had the gratification of pre- 
senting a copy to Queen Victoria, and 
then came the crowning joy of his life— 
returning to the island with the books, 
and distributing them to the people, for 
whose salvation he had so long striven 
and prayed. 

Many other notable printed Bibles 
arrest attention as we walk round the 
library, but we must now glance briefly 
at some of the manuscript treasures. The 
earliest, and probably the most valuabie, 
is a vellum volume, described as the 
“Codex Zacynthius.” It was found in 
the island of Zante (Zacynthus), and 
presented to the Society, in 1821, by 
General Colin Macaulay, uncle of the 
famous historian. The manuscript is a 
palimpsest, that is, written over twice. 
The upper writing, which is quite plain, 
consists of an Evangeliarium, or Lection- 
ary of the Gospels. This was probably 
the work of a monk of the thirteenth 
century. Underneath may be discerned 
some more writing, in uncial characters, 
which Dr. S. P. Tregelles deciphered and 
transcribed. It is a portion of the Gospel 
of St. Luke, and dates back more than 
eleven hundred years. The monk, not being 
able to afford new parchment for copying 
portions of Scripture, procured some old 
sheets already written upon. He partly 
rubbed out with pumice stone the original 
writing, ignorant of its worth, and penned 
the lectionary across it. The manuscript 
is valuable to students for its readings 
and as showing chapter-divisions. 

There are several beautiful manuscripts 


of the twelfth century, one of them being 
a copy of Jerome’s Vulgate version of the 
Bible, and said, by one or two authorities, 
to have belonged to Melancthon. Mexican 
and Icelandic manuscripts keep. company 
with those in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Persian. Here is one, ornamented in 
gold and colours, consisting of the Penta- 
teuch in Hebrew and Persian, the Hebrew 
being written in Arabic characters with 
black ink, and the Persian interlined with 
red ink. Glancing at these books, we 
think of the days, and nights, and years 
of toil spent in cloister and hermitage 
on the transcription of the sacred text. 
We can imagine the pen dropping from 
the fingers with the sudden coming of 
death, and another hand resuming the 
task, and then, perhaps, another, until 
‘Finis’ was reached, and a Te Deum 
broke from the lips of the wearied 
monk. 

As we leave the library the reflection 
arises—how comes it that men, so varied 
in character, in educational acquirements, 
in worldly standing, in religious conviction, 
and in their interpretation of the Word, 
have shared in the production of those 
twelve thousand volumes? Emperors, 
kings, nobles, cardinals, and monks; 
men who hunted heretics to the stake, 
and the victims of their hate— 
sturdy reformers who sang praises to 
God in the rack and in the flames ; clergy 
of all branches of the Christian Church— 
Protestant, Roman, Greek, and Lutheran, 
of all sections of the English Church— 
High, Low, and Broad, of all sections of 
Nonconformity ; men whose fame as 
scholars and linguists stretches over the 
world, and men “unlearned and ignor- 
ant;’’ translators who pursued their 
labours in the safety and seclusion of 
classic haunts, and missionaries in log 
huts, by the mighty forest or the swampy 
waste, slowly transferring the Word into 
native tongues; this great and varied 
company are able to join hands in offering 
to mankind the one Book, because it 
speaks of but one God, one Christ, one 
Spirit, and one Heaven. 

HENRY JOHNSON. 
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The Children’s Hour 


THE FOREST 





HE traveller, who 

had crossed a corner 

of a great forest by a bridle-path, which took 
him through sunnyglades, under shadowing 


trees, over sparkling streams, to the 
summit of one hill after another, from 
which he had a wide view of wooded 
slopes, winding valleys, blue lakes, moun- 
tains purple in the distance, and overhead 


a great expanse of sky, was enchanted 
with delight, but yet somewhat sorrowful. 
Sorrowful, because so few people enjoyed 
what he had just enjoyed. During -his 
journey, he had met with only one man, 
and this man told him that all the villagers 
bordering on the forest had the right to 
hunt and fish in it, to gather fruit, to 
collect firewood, in short, to all the benefits 
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the forest yielded, the only limit to their 
enjoyment being that they must not cut 
or break down trees. This man had his 
home in the forest, and lived in peace and 
plenty. Why other people did not take 
advantage of the fine air, abundant food 
and charming scenery, he could not tell. 

When our traveller came to an end of 
the forest path, and out on the broad, 
level highway, he sighed, thinking of what 
the villagers missed. He stopped at the 
first house on the road, asking for a cup of 
water, but really to learn the reason of 
the people’s neglect of their rights. When 
he asked questions, the cottager said : 

** Some bold men, who live on the border 
of the forest, bring us firewood, fruits, 
herbs, and a little game and fish, but we 
don’t venture into the wilds.” 

“You pay these men for what you might 
have for nothing ?”’ asked the traveller. 

“Yes, readily,” answered the other. 
“That is their due, for they run great 
hazard of their lives. Why, a man was 
lost there, years ago, in a snowstorm.” 

‘“‘ But in the summer there is no fear of 
snowstorms,” said the traveller, ‘‘ and 
even in the winter, a man could find his 
way with a pocket-compass.” 

“Ah! but there are thunderstorms, 
when a man may be killed by lightning 
or crushed by a falling tree. My grand- 
father used to tell of a man who was struck 
by a thunderbolt, while sheltering under a 
beech.” 

The traveller said, smiling, “‘ Yet with 
care, such dangers might be avoided.” 
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“There is no knowing how suddenly a 
storm may gather,’ answered the man. 
‘Nor is that the only peril. There are 
deep pools and lakes into which one might 
fa!l and be drowned. A woman was found 
dead in one of them some time ago.” 

““ Perhaps she threw herself in,” replied 
the traveller. ‘“‘ Really, I don’t see how 
one could fall in who had sight.” 

“She may have been thrown in,” 
answered the cottager, with a shudder. 
“It is said that robbers lurk in the forest 
depths. I remember hearing of a robbery 
and murder, when I was a little boy. At 


least, there was robbery done. I am not 
quite sure about the murder.” 
“But one could go armed,” said the 


traveller, ‘‘or in company. I have seen 
no such dangers as you speak of.” 


“You have been in the forest! It is 
a wonder you have come out alive. Did 
you not see the vipers? There are 


hundreds of them in some places.” 

““T saw several snakes,’”’ replied the 
traveller. “‘ Whether they were vipers, I 
cannot say ; they were so quick in getting 
out of my path.” 

““T would not be so rash for anything 
in the world,” said the cottager. 

The Forest is the wide, rich and lovely 
domain of Truth, which we all are free to 
search. It is full of useful and beautiful 
things, but it is explored by few, because 
many are terrified by dangers which exist 
only in their own fancy. Happy will it be, 
when we all have courage to seek “ what- 
soever things are true.” 


Joun A. HAMILTON. 
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In the highest sphere of life there are 
no bargains. 


* * * 

CHARACTER has been defined as con- 
solidated habit. 

* *K * 

PALACES are measured from East to 
West, but books, thought Joubert, ought 
to be measured from earth to heaven. 

* * * 

UTILITARIANISM may be pushed too far. 
There are people who are inclined to 
“estimate the sun by the quantity of 
gaslight it saves them.”’ 

* * * 


OnE of the finest compliments that was 
ever paid a woman was that of Steele of 
Lady Hastings. He declared that to love 
her was a liberal education. 

*” * * 


JAMES HINTON, whose writings are not 
known half as well as they deserve to be, 
used to say that “ in order to get rid of war 
we must make peace heroic.” 

* * * 


MAN never attains to a higher altitude 
than when he is content with God, or 
sinks to a more despicable condition than 
when he is content with himself. 


* * * 


In the solemn portrait galleries of His- 
tory it has been truly said the severest 
faces are the saddest—where peace has 
aot been inherited but conquered. 

* * * 


COLERIDG} with his superlative moral 
insight recognised that an error is some- 
times after all but the shadow of a great 
truth which is still below the horizon. 





WHEN the limitations—they are swiftly 
reached—of my knowledge leap to light 
I am inclined to shelter myself behind the 
Senior Wrangler, who declared with airy 
infallbility that Chicago was one of the 
chief cities in Canada. 

* * - 

THE first rule of all writing, according 
to Lord Macaulay—that to which every 
other rule is subordinate—is that the 
words used by the writér shall be such as 
most fully convey his meaning to the 
largest number of his readers. 

* *” * 

Most of us are in substantial agree- 
ment with the lady who declared that 
she was not content merely to make ends 
meet. She preferred that they should 
meet on easy terms, so that they might 
be tied as she put it into a handsome bow. 

* * * 

In Bishop Hare’s unpublished journal 
of his experiences as Chaplain of the 
Forces during Marlborough’s campaigns 
these words occur: “ ’Tis easier to him to 
do great things than to talk of them.” 
The allusion is not to the hero of Blenheim 
and Malplaquet, but to his great compan- 
ion-in-arms, Prince Eugene. 

* * * 

I SHOULD like to see Robert Browning’s 
noble words—so fuli of mystic beauty— 
hung up in the saloon of every great 
steamer, so that all who go down to the 
sea in ships might “ read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest’’ them : 

‘‘We mortals cross the ocean of this world 

Each in his average cabin of a life - 

The best’s not big, the worst yields elbow-room.” 
I think such a great saying would dignify 
chance intercourse and bring about a 
revised version of common manners. 
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QuITE the most 
important bio- 
graphy, so far 
at least, of the 
spring publish- 
ing season, is Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s 
Marquess of Dufferin.”’ 


“ Life 
It is written: from personal knowledge 


of the 


as unfettered access to all 
the papers, personal and _ political, 
at Clandeboye, the ancestral home, 
where this great servant of the 
Crown was born in 1826, and where also 
he died in 1902. It is impossible in a 
paragraph to do justice to those two 
volumes, and it is equally out of the 
question to attempt to follow, even in 
broad outline, the successive stages of Lord 
Dufferin’s many-sided and brilliant career. 
Few men in recent times have filled so 
many high posts of honour and responsi- 
bility with equal distinction, and scarcely 
any public man has passed through life 
more rich in private friendships. It must 
be admitted on the other hand that Lord 
Dufferin entered life with exceptional 
advantages. He had rank, and when he 
was young that counted for more in 
England than it does to-day. He had 
wealth and that always counts for much 
everywhere. He had good looks, great 
social charm, a happy sense of humour, 
and acertain inbred kindliness, not to say 
generosity, which drew people of all sorts 
and conditions towards him. He had a 
liberal education, not merely at Eton 
and Christ Church, but also in the 
best Society at home and _ abroad, 
and was in the truest sense a man of 
cosmopolitan sympathies. There is an 
amusing story told in these pages that 
when, more than half a century ago, Lord 
John Russell proposed that he should be 
appointed a Lord-in-Waiting, the Queen 


as well 
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was embarrassed and hesitated. She 
thought, to borrow her own words, that 
he was ‘much too good-looking and 
captivating.” Lord Palmerston, always a 
keen judge of quality in men, gave him 
his first diplomatic chance, and from that 
time forward as Lord Dufferin used to say 
himself, his life was a succession of sur- 
prises. He was so brilliant and versatile, 
so witty and audacious, that cautious 
statesmen were just a little afraid to trust 
him, and as a consequence some of the 
best years of his life were spent in positions 
which men of half his courage and capacity 
might well have filled. Mr. Gladstone 
gave him his great opportunity. That 
was in 1872, when he was appointed 
Viceroy of Canada with memorable results 
for the Dominion. The other great chance 
came in 1884, when he succeeded Lord 
Ripon as Viceroy of India. Constanti- 
nople, Cairo, St. Petersburg, and in a 
special sense, Paris, were the scenes of the 
diplomatic triumphs in a career of un- 
broken success. Personally Lord Dufferin 
was a man of deep but never paraded 
religious convictions and uncommon 
literary aptitudes. It is interesting to 
learn on his own authority that the 
romances of the Wizard of Abbotsford did 
more to shape his outlook in life than any- 
thing else which he ever read. “I love 
Sir Walter with all my heart ; he is the 
soul of purity, chivalry, respect for women 
and healthy religious feeling.” The only 
cloud in Lord Dufferin’s life came almost 
at the last through his unfortunate associa- 
tion with the London and Globe Corpora- 
tion. But he met adversity bravely, and 
there is no shadow in his memory now. 
This book is full of happy touches, wel- 
come anecdotes, and vivid little bits of 
description of great affairs. Sir Alfred 
Lyall is to be congratulated on the judg- 
ment and taste with which he has 
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discharged a delicate and 
task. 

Although Emmanuel College is one of 
the smaller homes of learning in Cambridge 
it had a memorable beginning. It was the 
first Puritan Settlement in the University. 
Sir Walter Mildmay founded it in 1584 on 
ground which had been held for ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes for more than six centuries. 
He was a zealous adherent within the 
Church of England of the Puritan move- 
ment—a circumstance which made Queen 
Elizabeth indulge in uneasy second 
thoughts after she had granted the Charter. 
““Sir Walter,” said the great Queen, “ I 
hear that you have erected a Puritan 
foundation.” “No, 
Madame,” was the swift, 
adroit reply, “far be it 
from me to countenance 
anything contrary to 
vour established laws; 
but I have set an acorn, 
which, when it becomes 
an oak, God alone knows 
what will be the fruit 
thereof.’’ Puritan learn- 
ing and fervour marked 
the life of Emmanuel 
College to such an ex- 
tent that early in the 
reign of Charles I. Arch- 
bishop Laud described 
the place as the nursery of 
the new movement. When 
the fortunes of the Civil 
War, twenty years later, 
went finally against the 
King many of the men in authority in the 
various colleges of the University were 
ejected because they were ardent and 
uncompromising Royalists. Cromwell, 
in this emergency, turned to Em- 
manuel with the result that no _ less 
than eleven of the new Heads of Houses 
imposed on the University during the 
Commonwealth were members of this 
College. Emmanuel played a memorable 
part in another movement that was repre- 
sented by the Cambridge Platonists, a group 
of scholarly mystics who, though trained in 
Puritanism, found its austere limitations 
in the direction of thought intolerable. 
Three of the greatest of the Cambridge 


responsible 
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Platonists, Benjamin Whichcote, Ralph 
Cudworth, and John Smith, com- 
monly called because of his eloquence. 
“‘ The Silver-Tongued,” were all educated 
within the walls of Emmanuel. But quite 
as remarkable as all this was the part 
which this little College played in the 
advancement of learning across the 
Atlantic. The seventeenth century was 
a troublous time, at least after the Restora- 
tion, for Puritans, and therefore a great 
many of them were well content in 
their search for freedom to worship 
God to take refuge in New England. 
Emmanuel sent thither more than 
a score of distinguished scholars, and 
: not a few of them 
left their mark on the 
intellectual as well as 
the religious life of 
America. The greatest 
of them all was John Har- 
vard, the founder of the 
University which bears 
his name. Dr. Shuck- 
burgh’s monograph traces 
the annals of the College, 
in an extremely interest- 
ing way from the reign 
of Elizabeth to that of 
Edward VII., and the 
value of the monograph 
is heightened by attrac- 
tive illustrations. 
“Sunday Talks with 


Girls”’ is a_ title which 
explains itself. The sub- 
jects discussed, always 
in a bright and attractive manner, 
are joyfulness, patience, influence, 


woman’s rights, home-life, and the like. 
There is nothing morbid or introspective 
about these addresses; on the contrary, 
they are written with sense and sensibility, 
and with a keen and delicate realization 
of the practical needs of the class to which 
the book appeals. 

Singularly little has been hitherto 
known concerning Major-General Har- 
rison, one of the most patriotic and 
high-minded of the Regicides. His- 
torical students, of course, know the 
momentous part which the Fifth Monar- 
chy men played in the closing stages of 
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the Puritan Revolution. Dr. S. R. Gar- 
diner long ago showed that the deadlock, 
which arose in 1653, sprang from the two 
ideals of the Commonwealth, which were 
represented by Lambert on theone hand and 
Harrison on the other. It was the conflict 
of these ideals, the same authority shows, 
which ultimately wrecked the Revolution 
and restored the 
Monarchy. Mr. 
Simpkinson’s 
monograph is 
written on 
scholarly lines, 
and with full 
access to all that 
is known of the 
illustrious Ana- 
baptist soldier, 
of whom it has 
been justly said 
that in purity 
of purpose he 
is worthy to 
rank with that 
earlier op- 
ponent of op- 
pression in high 
places, the 
brave and in- 
corruptible Sir 
John Eliot. At 


exchanged for the Protectorate, was ill 
at ease. Cromwell always appreciated 
the high motives of Harrison, even when 
at last he was forced to put him under 
arrest as one who was of an “ impatient 
spirit,” and unable in consequence to 
“wait the Lord’s leisure.” At the Restora- 
tion General Harrison refused to com- 
promise his Re- 
publican con- 
victions, and 
also declined 
to take refuge 
in flight. He 
was, therefore, 
beheaded in 


1660, at the 
age of fifty- 
four, main- 


taining an in- 
domitable and 
unruffled con- 
stancy to the 
end of his 
glorious career. 
The accom- 
panying _pic- 
ture shows the 
house in which 
he was born at 
Newcastle- 
under-Lyme in 





Marston Moor, 
at Naseby, and 
at Basing, 
Thomas Harri- 
son, who was 
originally a 
member of the 
Inns of Court, 
and was only 
forced into 
action by the 
troubles of the 
times, gave 
so good an account of himself that 
he held the chief command in England 
during Cromwell’s absence in 1650-51. 
Like the other Fifth Monarchy men, 
Harrison was a religious visionary, who 
believed in the “reign of the Saints,” 
and was jealous in the interests of the 
Theocracy, of any personal rule and, 
therefore, when the Commonwealth was 
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Birthplace of General Harrison 


1606, and is 
taken from this 
admirable _bio- 
graphy. 
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PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

THE 

Christian Certainties. 
Discourses in Exposition and Defence of 


the Christian Faith. 


By JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. 


‘* Full of force and actuality.”—Literary World 
Crown 8vo. Price Is. net. 


ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
1 Amen Corner, Londoa, E.C. 





Noctes Ambrosianz. 


By JOHN WILSON 
(CHRISTOPHER NORTH) 
Abridged by 
JOANNA SCOTT MONCRIEFF, 
and an introduction by 
J. HEPBURN MILLAR. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, 524 pages. 


ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
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First Edition Exhausted. 
Second Edition in the press. 


* 
My Recollections 
By the Princess Catherine Radziwill. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 


PRICE 16/- 


A book of personal reminiscences of the Courts of 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, written from intimate know- 
ledge, and containing vivid sidelights on the Tzars 
Alexanders IIT. and Nicholas II., the Emperor William I., 
the Empress Frederick, Prince Bismarck, Madame de 
Balzac, Count Ignatiev, and other celebrities of Europe. 
The book throws vivid sidelights on politics and society 
in the closing decade of the last century. 


Demy 8vo. 


Ah !—it caught you that time trom toe 
to ankle! Sprain? Not it; it’s a touch 

—a very slight toucn—of the Gout. But 
When 
that s: rt of thing gets into the system it 
generally takes a lot of getting out. 
Doesn't do to neglect it. 


it will get worse if you neglect it. 


That nasty pain 
round the loins, too, 





is very disquieting. : 
‘3 The region of the kidneys is always a delicate y 
{4 «area ; anything wrong there is too serious to : 
x treat lightly. 
a pains will nip you more severely to-morrow. 
Take something, man, and get yourself right 
F- again. If you don't, chances are you'll bein bed 
: unable to move, this time next week. Do the 
sensible thing, and do it now. Get a box of 
Dr. Scott's Bilious and Liver Pills, and get 
off home between the blankets. Never mind 
about business or other engagements ; 


Don't neglect yourself, or these 


health must come first. Any chemist sells 
Dr. Scott's Bilious and Liver Pillsat 1/14. 
They've cured hundreds of folks like your- 
self nipped the mischief in the bud. The 
genuine Scott's Pills are in a green 
wrapper—note that before you give the 
chemist your money. 


D' SCOTTS 
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New and Cheaper Edition. 


St. Francis of Assisi: 
His Times, Life, and Work. 


By the 
Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., 
Canon ot Worcester. 
With Portrait from the Painting by Fra Bartolommeo. 
Demy 8vo. Price §s. 
‘*A book which few wil! be able to read without genuine 
pleasure and considerable profit."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ISBISTER & COMPANY. 
1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 





—"BOLD EVERYWHERE, at ls. 1}4., 2s. 94., 4s. 64.,0nd lls. 
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OF 


THE HOME 


PEARS 


SOAP 


reigns supreme because 
the mother knows it is 
perfectly pure and that 
no other soap has an- 
= swered so well or proved 
» so beneficial to the skin. 


MATCHLESS 


FOR THE 


IN THE HEART 


steerer semen 
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(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
Ceclly, wholi$emn 
Confectionery: 
Laneet, 


Se London, W.C. 





In Springtime : 


Bird’s Custard and 
Rhubarb, wholesome and 
healthful, rich and creamy. 
Bird’s Custard is the 
one thing needed with all 
Stewed, Tinned, or Bottled 
Fruits. It enhances their 
flavour and imparts to them 
a grateful mellowness. 
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For INFANTS, INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. 


Bengers Food 


BENGER’S FOOD is not onl hig 

nutritive, but is most easily di 

and is so delicious that it is 

enjoyed by Infants, Invalids, 

Convalescents, and the Aged. 

BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins by 
Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


igeste 




















Completely supersedes the use of Een! in 
preparation of High-class Custard. Great 
increases the popularity of all Sweet Dishes. The 
unfailing resource of every successful hostess. 


=| BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 


POwDER 


NO TROUBLE! 
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